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musical haven — 
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Leach and his 
high-placed 
friends. 
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Wrinkles are nothing 
to smile about. 


Why is it that years of laughing and smil- 
ing eventually add up to fine lines and 
wrinkles? At Professional Medical 
Services, we offer cosmetic facial refine 
ment procedures as a beautiful solution 
to skin flaws in both men and women. 


The following procedures are performed 
_ at our Lawrenceville office: 


eS ¢ Facial Contouring—Injectable Collagen 
= * Blepharoplasty (eye lift) 
& * row Lifts 
* ¢ Permanent Eyeliner 
¢ Earlobe Repair 
» ¢ Pigmented Skin Flaws 


Call for a pre-treatment consultation at 
609-771-6660. We'll really give you some- 
thing to smile about. 


Professional 
Medical 
Services of 


Lawrenceville 
2500 Brunswick Pike — Suite A 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
(609) 771-6660 


( (HURCHILL 
HARRIMAN 


KENNETH J. PETERSON 


DATA PROCESSING SEARCH & PERSONNEL 


PRINCETON PROFESSIONAL PARK | 
601 EWING STREET © SUITE B-7 @ PRINCETON, NJ 08540 
(609) 921*3551 / (609) 921+3672 / (800) 222+0470 


: Company. All rights reserved. 
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Does your business have a statement to make? 


HUDSON AWNING CS 


1-800-624-1012 
201-246-3781 


Plant & Showroom: They forgot us 


Don't look for us 
in the Yellow Pages... 


Between 


ur report in the last 
issue on the scene at Woodrow’s 
restaurant in the Princeton For- 
restal Village drew some arched 
eyebrows from readers. One 
reader from Princeton-Hightstown 
Road company wrote that 
‘‘Woodrow’s was the worst 
restaurant we have ever gone to. 
Not only did we send our meals 
back, but so did four other tables.’ 
How, she wondered, could U.S. 1’s 
reviewer find the place so appeal- 
ing? 

We appreciate the feedback and 
hope that other readers will share 
their impressions of dining and 
entertainment venues in our area. 

We also should point out that our 
reporters: do not function as 
reviewers — if they did we would 
ask them to dine at a restaurant 
three or four times to sample the 
full range of the restaurant’s offer- 
ings. We ask our writers for an 
honest profile of the establishment 
and the people who work there. 
Readers, we hope, will use their 
own palate and their own dining 
experience for the final judging. 

In the case of Woodrow’s, ob- 
viously, our writer liked the con- 


More than 15,600 copies of 


U.S.° 1 are delivered free of 
charge every other Wednesday 
to all businesses and offices in 
the greater Princeton area and 
Route 1 corridor. If your office 
has been missed contact U.S. 7. 
Copies may also be purchased at 
most Princeton newsstands. 

] For advertising or editorial in- 
quiries, call 609-452-0038. 

To subscribe send a check for 
$14.95 (for 24 issues) to U.S. 
1, 870 Mapleton Road, Prince- 
ton 08540. 

Copyright 1988 by Richard K. 
Rein and the U.S. 1 Publishing 
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cept of the place, the people who 
work there, and the food that was 
prepared for him on the occasions 
he visited. We note, however, that 
he did acknowledge that ‘‘the ser- 
vice may be a bit erratic just now”’ 
and that the executive chef is stret- 


LLLP RAEN, LLYN OR TTL 
Inside U.S. 1 


ched between here and New York, 
where he has another chef to train. 
We will keep an eye out and hope 
that readers will, too. 

As ulways, the best way to react 
to a story is to write us at 870 
Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540. 
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That’s famed sculptor George Segal of South Brunswick 
with his work, ‘‘Don’t Walk,’’ now at the Whitney in New 
York. Craig Terry captured the scene years ago, when the 
piece was still in Segal’s old chicken coop. 


U.S. 1 catches some big swingers at a Springdale Golf 
benefit for the Princeton Regional Scholarship Fund. 


Michael Dorn scouts the corporate and educational cam- 
puses and concludes that, in sculpture, anything is possible. 


Matrix is reincarnated as a comedy club. 


A high school teacher beats the odds and establishes a suc- 
cessful professional drama company, Stage 1. 


At 17, Percy Leach visited Waterloo, a tiny colonial town in 
the wilds of New Jersey untouched by the modern age. He lik- 
ed what he saw, so he bought it. Scotia W. MacRae shows us 
what a dream and a substantial family fortune can do. 


Our resurgent capital city has a party with Ben Vereen, our 
staid university has a party with people in orange-and-black, 
the Medical Center at Princeton has its Fete, and the Triangle 
Club dresses up like sheep. Something for everyone. 


The Finnish are coming, the Finnish are coming, as are the 
Cittones, home banking, and really big telephone answering 
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Do It 
Yourself! 


Clancy-Paul and Apple Computer want to make you more effective, persuasive and 
productive. With an Apple® Macintosh® SE computer and Apple LaserWriter® IINT 
printer, you'll not only look your best, youll be able to do it yourself! 


@ Fully expandable! 


@ Macintosh Plus, SE 
and Macintosh II 
now in Stock! 


@ DEC connectivity! 


« Compatible with 
Local Area Networks! 


Let a Clancy-Paul Systems Consultant show you how the Apple Macintosh and Laser- 
Writer can make your communications and presentations more effective. Clancy-Paul's 
hands-on training makes learning your system a snap (even if you never used a computer 
before)! Of course, your Macintosh and LaserWriter are protected by Clancy-Paul's 
Apple authorized service centers across new Jersey. “ 


Come in today to discover the power (and fun) of doing it yourself! S 


Authorized Dealer 


SHOW IT YOURSELF - Catch the next wave in Macintosh productivity: desktop 
presentations. Learn how to make customized overhead transparencies and 35 mm. 


slides! Come and see the new equipment and software that make it all possible! Join 
us Monday, June 27, at the Ramada Inn in Princeton, from 1:00 - 5:00 PM. For 


more information, call Debi Rubel at 609-655-8100. 


The Princeton Computer Center The Jersey Shore Computer Center 
Princeton Shopping Center 1933 Highway 35, Wall, NJ 
609-683-0060 201-449-8900 


The University Computer Center The Clifton Computer Center 
In the Princeton University Store Main Mall Plaza, 1187 Main Avenue 


609-921-8500 ext. 66 201-772-6633 


The New B ick Computer Center Clancy-Paul Custom Solution Services 
“The Ferren Mall NEW JERSEY’ 609-452-9490 
| 201-246-8585 sie ai oe hie 
: 24-Hour Computer Supplies Hotline 
Government & Education Support Center COMPUTER CEN a 609-771-1141 | 


609-771-1777 


Apple, the Apple logo, Macintosh and LaserWriter are 
registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 
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Permanent Hair Removal Gur was the game this time 

and they turned out in droves — or 

ee femMove unwanted facial and was it drives? — to raise money for 

body hair ee the Princeton Regional Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

Steve Karnas of Coopers & Ly- 
brand at the Forrestal Village was 
the major benefactor and that’s 
Karnas, at the left in the top 


® LICENSED AND BOARD CERTIFIED 


a “Complimentary Consultation’’ photograph, presenting the trophy 
@ Free Parking to attorney Phil Levy — he shot a 
@ Reasonable Rates 72 on the Springdale course. The 
@ Individual Insulated Probes emcee is Mort O’Shea of Trust rm 
Company of Princeton. Helping Wi, 
MEMBER: with the trophy is Eva Collins of da 
: : Bcd the scholarship fund. 
® American Electrolysis Association The scholarship fund generates 
@ International Guild of Professional Electrolysists as much as $40,000 a year and is 
@ Electrologists Association of New Jersey awarded to students in need of 


financial aid to pursue higher 

education. This year the 
Mary Ann Kara, C.P.E. & cveasizers of the tuna were 
PS ‘ ) especially pleased to find 1.) that 
. 12 Roszel Rd., Suite 204-C many of the new companies on 


Princeton, New Jersey Route 1 and elsewhere in town 
were eager to help out and 2.) that 


609 98 v6 0088 the rain let up just in time to allow 
ns = the match to be played. That, of 
course, is exactly what the Bright 
Lights column is all about. 


At the 19th Hole: Orthodontist 
Brown Elmes, left, and Tom Pstrone 
of 600 Alexander Road. 
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* GRAND OPENING * 


CELEBRATE THE 
OPENING OF OUR 


NORTH BRUNSWICK 
OFFICE 


June 6-10 


Your Can Win Dinner And Theater For Two} 


In Manhattan or Locally 

(drawing June 13) 
OFFICE TEMPORARIES is one of the oldest and largest 
Temporary Personnel Services, serving the Tri-State Area 
for over 42 years. We’re proud to announce the opening 
of our 7th New Jersey office. To celebrate, we’re offering 
all new registrants a chance to win a special night on the 
town (plus parking, if you choose to spend it in the Big 
Apple). 


We Have Interesting, High-Paying Assignments 
For Students, Recent Graduates, Homemakers 
And Those Exploring New Careers. 


FORTUNE 500 ASSIGNMENTS FOR: 
CRT OPERATORS TYPISTS 
CLERKS WORD PROCESSORS 
SECRETARIES 


REGISTER THIS WEEK 
And Receive A Free T-Shirt 
Or Tote Bag And Ask About Our: 


HIGH RATES FORTUNE 500 JOBS 
VACATION PAY PAY-ON-FRIDAY 
FREE TRAINING CAREER COUNSELING 


* SPECIAL EVENT x 
Join us for our OPEN HOUSE 
on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, from 5-8 p.m. 
to share refreshments and discuss your 


employment needs with our staff. 
® 


PHOTOS BY PRYDE BROWN 


i Haines won 
lothier Alan (Royce) 
es raffle. Carnegie attorney Harry 
Brener, right, a PHS alumnus, 


makes the presentation. 


avid Ed- 
Gregor Clark, and Charles Kirby sing for 


High school kids Scott McGoldrick, left. D 


wards, 
their scholarships. 


—— 


The Y's Joyce Fitch, left, greets Barbara Sigmund 
and educational consultant Helene Reynolds. 


bases 


SUCCESSFULLY 
SPEAKING | 


A 2-day training in oral presentation skills 


‘Tnaividual Coaching and Small Group Training 
Speech and Presentation | 


For details call 201/828-0068 


Communicate with impact! 


OFFICE 
TEMPORARIES 


A Division of OTI Services, Inc. 


NORTH BRUNSWICK 
201-846-5151 


. OR 609-497-0770 
825 Georges Road 


NO FEES NO CONTRACTS 
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Comprehensive Communication Services 
Eileen N. Sinett 
1527 Route 27, Somerset, NJ 08873 
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} | Princeton Meadows 
» ¢ 


Easy Access Parking...Personal Service... Quality Merchandise... Part of YOUR Community! 


THRIFTWAY 
I SUPERMARKET 


Full service—fresh 
produce, seafood, dell, 
bakery & hot food & meat 
dept. Full catering service 
for all occassions. 


Open 24 hrs. a day. 799-2877 


BODY CENTER 


Professional, ate 
exercise classes h eld 


799-7588 


THE COUNTRY 

ye FLORIST 
x Complete line of Eurapean — 

flowers & exotic Hower | 

arrangements & plants, | 


balloons & popcorn. . 


corporate community in 
abr aga cle 
Mon.-Fri. 9-6:30, Sat. 9-2 799-3440—tw* ol 


UNITED JERSEY 
BANK NA 


Pull service bank. Member — 
| of United Jersey Banks—a 
statewide financial service 


Member FDIC. 
Open daily Mon.-Sat. Thurs. & Fri. Til 7 pm. 987- -3660 : 


JAY'S CYCLE 


Schwinn, Raleigh, 

. | Centurian & Mongoose. 

“ Over 100 bikes on 
display. Sales & service, | 

parts, accessories, clothes, 

car racks & more. 


Open daily 6 days—Closed Wed. 275-0234 


MEADOWS 
OPTICIANS 


aye al 
eyewear & non- 
feature frames from AVANT- 
GARDE, MARCHON, CHRISTIAN 
DIOR, CARRERA & many more. 


Open dally Mon.-Sat. Mon. & Tues. Til 8:00. 799-5111 


. BLD’S FAMILY 
ie S 


«) 


RESTAURANT 


BERKELEY 
FEDERAL SAVINGS 


> PRINCETON MEADOWS 
: PHARMACY 


A full service bank Computerized 
offering a complete service, open 
variety of savings, every day of the year. 
checking & trust services. Halimark cards & gifi shop. 


Complete lines of cosmetics 

& fragrances. 
44 kr. emergency service. 
Open 7 days a week. 799-1999 


—Plus mortgage & con- 
sumer loans, 


Open a doly Mon. Sat. Thurs, & Fri. 18:00 789-3300 


CD’s, tapes, LP’s, 12” & 
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MEADOWS 
_HRIR STUDIO 


TARU’S 
_DRY CLEANERS 


ALJON'S 
_ RESTAURANT 


TERRY PRATICO 
Bs. 


GRAYCAR 
TRAVEL 


PRIME TYME 
_VIDEO 


Princeton i Meadows 


Floating Figure: 
Gaston Lachaise’s 
work reclines in an 
out-of-the-way 
courtyard in the 
Graduate College. 


PHOTOS BY CRAIG TERRY 
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s central New Jersey rapidly 
becoming the ultimate, 20th- 
century sculpture garden of the 
Western world? 

Can pigs fly? 

Maybe so. If they do, porcine 
creatures will surely first be 
sighted at an outdoor sculpture 
garden, along with the winged 
horses, lions, and dragons that 
have graced such gardens since 
myth and art joined forces at 
civilization’s birth. 

Outdoor sculpture, 20th-century 
style, is popping up all over the 
place, this spring especially, giv- 
ing even dandelions a run for their 
money. Last month, 19 large-scale 
works were unveiled at Carnegie 
Center, in the greenway behind the 
Carnegie 200 buildings: they are on 
temporary exhibit through the 
summer. 

In February, Metro Park Cor- 
porate Campus in Edison installed 
the first of three large sculptures, 
an 1,800-pound construction of steel 
called Lotus One, by William Ward 
of the University of Miami. A piece 
by Henry Moore now graces the 
lawn in front of the Johnson & 
Johnson offices just north of us on 
Route 1. 

Every time a new research park, 
hotel complex or conference center 
materializes in our area, at least 
one monolithic sculpture is soon to 
follow. 

Not to be outdone, the State of 
New Jersey has taken its 1978 
Public Building Arts Inclusion Act 
seriously, and is spending money 
like a drunken sailor, leading the 
nation as it laps up monumental 
works. The legislation mandates 
that up to 1% percent of the 
estimated cost of all buildings 
funded by state taxpayers’ money 
go toward public art. New Jersey 
has spent $2 million in the last nine 
years under the program, much of 
it on sculpture — 60 big pieces at 
last count, most of them to be 
found in, on, or around the state 
buildings in Trenton. 

How is the mere layman to know 


m-sulpture in the Open Alr 
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what to make of all this towering, 
modernistic stuff? What are we to 
tell our mothers? And what will we 
say if our neighbor or best friend 
suddenly sprouts one of these 
things on their front lawn? 

In the privacy of one’s own home 
one can collect paintings, even bad 
ones, without fear. If the artist-of- 
the-week turns out to be a flash-in- 
the-pan and that $2,000 investment 
you have hanging over the piano 
decreases rapidly in value as the 
artist fades into oblivion, you just 
take it off the wall, hide it, and 
replace it with a wiser investment. 
Your best friends won’t breathe a 
word, probably won’t even notice. 

Commit your front yard to a ma- 
jor sculpture, however, and your 
reputation is up for grabs. Every 
chance passerby grabs it. 

“Is that a vandalized clothesline 
pole, an old stone with graffiti, a 


bicycle on a pedestal or what?”’ 
friends are likely to ask. Or 
maybe: ‘‘When did you total the 
Porsche?”’ 

What do you tell your children? 

The only way to get on the inside 
track is to go back to school. For- 
tunately, you do not need to pass an 
entrance exam or pay tuition. Plan 
a series of strolls through the 
sculptural highlights of the Prince- 
ton University campus armed with 
a copy of Patrick Joseph 
Kelleher’s ‘Living With Modern 
Sculpture: The John B. Putnam Jr. 
Memorial Collection.’’ After a few 
such strolls, if you have any sen- 
sitivity to art at all, you will get a 
feel for what is fine and what is 
fake. Lots of both abound. 

The sculptures on the Princeton 
University campus, particularly 
those included in the Putnam col- 
lection, are a self-taught student’s 
dream, for a number of reasons. 

The timing was perfect. The idea 
for the collection was presented to 
the university in the late 1960s, a 
time when many of the founding 
fathers of 20th-century sculpture 
were still alive and could be ap- 
proached personally by Princeton 
University’s selection committee. 
They could live to see their works, 
many specifically commissioned 
for a particular spot on the cam- 


Se 


pus, hoisted into place. By big 
names I mean Reg Butler, Pablo 
Picasso, Sir Henry Moore, Louise 
Nevelson, Isamu Noguchi, Jacques 
Lipchitz, Tony Smith, Naum Gabo, 
Alexander Calder and Gaston 
Lachaise, just to get the ball roll- 
ing. 

The time was right for Princeton 
University, too. President Robert 
F. Goheen, from the time he took 
office in 1956 until his retirement in 
1972, increased by some 80 percent 
the physical plant of Princeton 
University, adding the Art 
Museum, the Woolworth Center of 
Musical Studies, the Architecture 
Building, the Woodrow Wilson 
School, the Engineering Quad- 
rangle, Jadwin Gymnasium, the 
Computer Center and the complex 
of Peyton, Fine, and Jadwin halls 
constructed for the mathematical 
and physical sciences adjacent to 
Palmer Stadium. In addition, 
many of the older buildings were 
renovated. 

In 10 brief years the campus was 
magnificently transformed. But it 
needed a thread to pull it all 
together. What it needed was an 
idea and a million bucks. 

The idea came from Mildred An- 
drews Putnam and Peter A. Put- 
nam and the bucks from the 
Mildred Andrews Fund and the 
John B. Putnam Jr. Foundation. 

John B. Putnam Jr. was a 
member of the extraordinary 


Class of °45, a class that, torn 
asunder by World War II, began 
graduating in 1944 and finished in 
1950 (among the last three of the 
Class of '45 to graduate was David 
Rockefeller). John Putnam, like 
many of his classmates, left 
Princeton after two years to join 
the Army Air Corps. He received 
his wings in late 1943 and sailed for 
England in April 1944. Named 
flight leader of a Thunderbolt 
fighter squadron, Putnam flew 
nine combat hours over the Nor- 
mandy beaches on D-Day, June 6, © 
and completed 53 combat missions - 
before crashing in England on July 
19, 1944. 

In John’s memory, the Putnam 
family established three scholar-— 
ships at Princeton by 1953. Then, in — 
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From Carnegie Center to the uni versity Campus, 
The best gallery in town may be out your window 
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the 1960s, John’s younger brother 
Peter, remembering John’s love 
for the outdoors — for polo, golf, 
Swimming, hockey, skiing and 
duck hunting — and remembering 
his reputation as a ‘‘woodland 
creature,’’ approached the univer- 
sity with plans for another gift. His 
anonymous gift, approximating $1 
million, was accompanied with 
carefully delineated guidelines 
that were quickly accepted. 

Now deceased, Peter A. Putnam 
(not to be confused with the very 
much alive Peter B. Putnam of 
Princeton, of another family), 
believed modern sculpture to be ‘‘a 
symbol of a new creative freedom 
of man.’ He stipulated that the 
fund be used to acquire sculptures 
that would not to be placed in the 
Art Museum or in a sculpture 
garden, but be installed outdoors in 
prominent sites around the cam- 
pus, blending in with the new and 
old architectural elements and 
providing students, faculty, and 
visitors with a daily, casual ex- 
posure to the art. 


U0 accepting the gift in 
March, 1968, President Goheen ap- 
pointed a distinguished committee 
on selections drawn from alumni of 
Princeton University with profes- 
sional knowledge of the fine arts: 
Alfred H. Barr Jr., director 
emeritus of the Museum of Modern 
Art; Thomas P.F. Hoving, then 
director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; William M. Mil- 
liken, director emeritus of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art (Cleve- 
land was the Putnam family’s 
home): and Patrick J. Kelleher, 
then director of the Art Museum at 
Princeton. 

By early 1969, President Goheen 
had approved the committee's 
recommendations to secure the 
first seven works in the collection. 
By December, the sculptures of 
Lipchitz, Tony Smith, Paolozzi, 
Pomodoro, Lachaise, David Smith 
and Hall were installed on the cam- 

us. 

; The whole story is brilliantly told 
in Kelleher’s ‘‘Living With Modern 
Sculpture,’ published by the Art 
Museum and available there for 
$12.95. It provides you with both a 
detailed guide to the Putnam col- 
lection and a giant stepping stone 
for looking at, and living with, the 
modern sculpture mushrooming 
around us. 

Although the museum is now 
closed for alterations, during Reu- 


nion weekend copies of the book, 
along with post cards and posters, 
will be for sale in the lobby of the 
museum. A mini-guide to the Put- 
nam collection can be purchased at 
Stanhope Hall (second floor) for 70 
cents. If worse comes to worst, call 
Jill Guthrie at 609-452-4341 for in- 
formation on how to get your hands 
on the book. 


N o book can bring sculpture to 
life the way looking at it can. I 
have devised a walk, which has 
evolved over the last 10 years or so, 
designed for out-of-towners whose 
interest in modern sculpture is in 
its embryonic stages. On my walk, 
parking is easy and the sculpture 
unfolds gradually and in a manner 
that pleases both my 70-year-old 
mother, who is more interested in 
music, and my 17-year-old nephew, 
himself a budding sculptor whose 
dream is to have one of his works 
on the campus one day. 


The walk is designed to build toa - 
grand climax. It can be abruptly | 


shortened if one’s guests appear to 
grow faint or bored, or it can be ex- 
tended almost endlessly if their en- 
thusiasm mounts. 

To begin, park near the Dinky 
Station or McCarter Theater. The 
reason for this will make itself 
clear anon. 

Point out McCarter to your 
guests. Walk across University 
Place toward the tennis courts. To 
your right you will see your first 
sculpture: David Smith’s ‘‘Cubi 
XIII.” 

Familiarly known as ‘‘The Stain- 
less Steel Scarecrow,’’ Smith’s 
work will hit your guests smack in 
the face with Modern Art. Note 
that, in its natural setting, sur- 
rounded by trees, the sculpture 
looks back on Spelman Hall, a 
group of dormitories designed by 
I.M. Pei and Partners. Outdoor 
sculpture is so often associated 
with architecture that it is a good 
idea, on the walk, to consider how 
the sculpture fits in with the 
buildings that surround it. 

Just to make sure you are on the 
right track, examine the base, 
where you will find the sculpture 
named, signed, and dated by the 
day of completion in easy-to-read 
script. 

If you have plenty of time and 
lots of energy, and have not toured 
the Princeton campus before, 
march up University Place beyond 
Spelman Hall to Henry Hall, just 
for fun, to have a look at ‘‘the old.”’ 


Here you will find three 20th- 
century sculptures by A. Sterling 
Calder, Alexander’s father. These 
are not part of the Putnam collec- 
tion, but add considerably to the 
folklore of the walk. ‘‘Fame”’ (The 
student-warrior) is located at the 
tower of Henry Hall; ‘‘St. George 
Slaying the Dragon’ is there, too. 
Just beyond Henry Hall, at Foulke 
Hall, is ‘‘St. Michael Transfixing 


by Michael Dorn 


the Dragon.’’ All are of lead and 
are under lifesize. 

The next logical step would be to 
move to the courtyard of the com- 
plex formed by Lourie-Love Hall 
and 1922, 1940, 1941 and 1942 dor- 
mitories, to view Arnaldo Po- 
modoro’s polished bronze ‘‘Sphere 
VI.”’ Pomodoro said that he liked 
to see people lean their bicycles, 
and pigeons come to rest, on his 
sculptures. They have. 

But unfortunately some mis- 
chief-makers also felt free recently 
to vandalize the sculpture, remov- 
ing from its base and rolling it 
along the ground. For that reason 
the elegant ‘Sphere VI’’ under- 
went restoration and currently is 
not on view. A great pity, for it 
treats the eye so gently after 
Smith’s startling stainless steel. 
(Joanne Carchman of the Art 
Museum says the sculpture will 
bide its time on a_ university 
loading dock until a vandal-proof 
base can be constructed for it. ‘‘It 
will be a long time before the 
sculpture is put back,’’ she 
predicts. ) 

Instead, walk down past the ten- 
nis courts to the MacMillan 
Building to find, in that building’s 
courtyard, Michael David Hall’s 
“‘Mastodon VI,” familiarly known 
as “‘Aluminum Headlights.’ Hall, 
born in 1941, became fascinated 
with fossilized mammal bones 
found during a summer job in 1963, 
in the Badlands of Nebraska. If 

Continued on following page 
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Also Inside: 
George Segal, 
page 8; 

and a visit to 
Joe Brown's 
studio, page 77. 


Singing Vowels: 
Gaston Lachaise’s 
‘Song’ dominates 
the plaza in front of 
Firestone Library. 
Serious sculpture 
vultures can follow 
the campus tour 
with a map publish- 
ed by the universi- 


ty. 
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IMPORTERS OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 


Persian @ Oriental 
New & Antiques of Outstanding Merit 


DECORATOR INQUIRIES INVITED 


We are offering complimentary 
appraisals and exceptional trade- 
in values on your new and old 
Oriental rugs, regardless of their 
size and condition. Enjoy invest- 
ment savings of up to 50%! Visit 
our showrooms, talk with our 
knowledgeable staff, and view 
the best-priced collection of the 
finest. most beautiful one-of- 
a-kind Oriental rugs. 
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PERFECT 
DAY 


White roses, lace and 


gold bands... your 
wedding day should be 
perfect and you deserve 
our special touch. 


You and your wedding 
party can begin the day 
with a consultation as 
our expert stylists pamper 
and relax you. We'll 
work with you to choose 
just the right hairstyle 
and look for your special 
day. 


Right down to the finish- 
ing touches, we'll heip 
to create a day you'll 
cherish forever. Call our 
salon to make your 
wedding day plans. 


HAIR DESIGN 
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924-1200 
924-0600 


i241 133 Washington Street 
7324 Rocky Hill, NJ 
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Segal on the New Sculpture 


‘Mediocre to brilliant’ but wait ‘til the dust settles 


f anyone can appreciate the 
elements of sculpture that grace 
our suburban environment, it’s 
this former chicken farmer from 
South Brunswick. One day some 
years ago, in fact, he was driving 
down U.S. 1 at about two in the 
morning. ‘‘I saw a fellow reaching 
up to take down the last letter from 
one of those movie signs. I poked 
my wife and said, ‘Hey, that’s ter- 
rific!’ By the time she looked the 
fellow was crouching down — a 
totally different thing.’’ 

The first image, thocugh, is the 
one that stuck in the mind of the 
former chicken farmer. He 
brought together scraps of 
material and formed a life-sized 
figure by using plaster-impreg- 
nated bandages obtained from a 
corporate neighbor, Johnson & 
Johnson. The sculpture, created in 
1963, is called ‘‘Cinema”’ and it is 
at the Albright-Knox Art Gallery in 
Buffalo. 

The creator of that piece, the 
one-time chicken farmer, is of 
course George Segal, the sculptor 
whose works can be found on the 
Princeton campus (Abraham and 
Isaac), at the State Commerce 
Building in Trenton (Construct- 
ion), and at dozens of other public 
places and major museums 
throughout the world. 

Segal still lives in South 
Brunswick, on the other side of 
Route 130 from Princeton, and he 
still works in the 300-foot long 
building that once housed the 5,000 
chickens that were once his live- 
lihood. The farm, originally settled 
by Segal’s father, who came to the 
area along with a flock of Jewish 


immigrants, has been a center of 
artistic pursuits since the 1950s. 
That’s when George Segal realized 
that farming was a poor way to 
make a living. He eventually 
taught art at the junior high in 
Roosevelt (Ben Shahn’s town) and 
built a modest reputation as an 
abstract expressionist painter. 
Allan Kaprow, the Rutgers in- 
structor who invented ‘‘happen- 
ings”’ as an art form, was a friend 


In 1961 Segal 
stumbled onto the 
idea of using 
plaster-soaked 
bandages as 
sculpting material. 


and he held his first happening at 
Segal’s farm in 1958. Roy Lichtens- 
tein, another friend from the 
Rutgers faculty and the man who 
turned comic strips into a pop art 
form, also was a frequent guest at 
the Segal chicken farm. They jok- 
ingly called themselves ‘‘the New 
Brunswick school of painting.’’ 

In 1961 Segal stumbled onto the 
idea of using the plaster-soaked 
bandages as a means of creating 
lifelike sculptures of humans. He 
began poking through junkyards 
for the detritus of civilization that 
would help form the gritty settings 
for his figures. By 1964 he was 
making his living strictly as an ar- 
tist. 


— 


Segal’s presence in South Bruns- 
wick, along with J. Seward 
Johnson’s studio in Trenton, helps 
make central New Jersey a 
sculpting capital. That, combined 
with the plethora of outdoor 
sculpture now gracing our environ- 
ment, might lead to the conclusion 
that the Princeton area is 
somehow specially blessed with 
these riches. Not so, says Segal. 
We are merely part of something 
much larger. 

“The same thing has been hap- 
pening all around the country, par- 
ticularly in affluent suburban 
areas, says Segal, taking time out 
from the finishing touches on a 
work that soon will be shipped to 
the new world headquarters of the 
International Red Cross in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland. 

What’s been happening, says 
Segal, is nothing less than an “art 
boom”’ that has been continuing 
virtually unchecked since the end 
of World War II. Concurrent with 
this age of affluence has been a 
flourishing of art. ‘“‘There’s been 
an explosion of attendance at art 
museums,’’ Segal says. “It’s not 
generally known but museum at- 
tendance often exceeds attendance 
at sports arenas. 

‘‘People are becoming more 
aware that it’s possible to have art 
in their environment. The new 
homes are designed at far more 
than a minimal level. The new fac- 
tories are equally sophisticated in 
their esthetic design. The urge for 
outdoor sculpture has been atten- 
dant to this.”’ 

What should we make of all these 
new works? 


<4 Continued from preceding page 


your guests are new to Princeton 
or to sculpture, don’t linger long 
here; you can look at it again when 
your eyes have grown more 
sophisticated and it means more to 
you. 


Walk across Poe Field and 
Pardee Field in the direction of 
Palmer Stadium (impossible to 
miss). In doing this you will pass, 
on your left, Venturi’s new Thomas 
Hall, named after Lewis Thomas, 
devoted to molecular biology and 
dubbed, by students, ‘“‘The S.S. Mo- 
ly Bio.’”’ Just as you cross 
Washington Road you will come 
upon Jadwin Hall and Fine Hall, 
also known as the mathematics 
tower, and the only skyscraper in 
Princeton. 


N Ow your eyes are in for some 
real fun. It’s like finally hitting the 
roller coaster at the amusement 
park, which is what Princeton 
University itself felt like back in 
the 1960s when an elderly lady 


Se 


Put On? ‘Northwood II’ at the Graduate College 


named Mrs. Stanley Palmer Jad- 
win died and left the university $27 
million to put to good use — hence, 
Jadwin Hall and the new Fine Hall, 
not to mention Jadwin Gym. 
Jadwin Hall was designed by 


Hugh Stubbins & Associates of ~ 


Cambridge, Mass; Fine Hall by 
Warner, Burns, Toan and Lunde of 
New York City. The two buildings 
together won an award of merit in 
the Architectural Design Award 


Princeton + 249 Nassau Street (609) 924.7233 


Plainsboro « Plainsboro Road* Princeton Meadows Shopping Center (609) 275.0234 


Now this is bad. 


It’s tough, but I’ve got to look and act like a bike 
racing pro all the time. People expect it of me. 

Just check out these wheels | got at Jay’s Cycles. 
They're high tech and sleek. Don’t challenge me. You'll 

‘embarrass yourself and your girl and she'll drop you. 

Next, check out this beautiful, together cycle wear by 
Descente, which | also bought at Jay’s Cycles. Descente 
cycle wear is definitely designed for comfort, style and 
speed. They make me look even more professional, if 


that’s possible. 


Okay, so take it from a real pro, buy Descente cycle 
wear, you'll look like you know what you're doing. 

I've got to go now, but next time, I'll show you how 
a professional squirts water in his face. 
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Seca answers diplomatically. 
“It’s the same old story. In a boom 
you’re going to have a burst of 


everything, from mediocre to 
brilliant. It takes time for the dust 
to settle.” 

Of the Putnam collection on the 
university campus Segal has no 
doubts. ‘‘That represents an im- 
peccable choice of the most highly 
regarded sculptors in the world. 
It’s hard to go wrong with Picasso, 
Lipchitz, Henry Moore, Nevelson, 
Gonzalez, Tony Smith’ — Segal in- 
terrupts himself with a chuckle — 

‘‘well, my own piece is there, too.” 

Segal hasn’t seen the Carnegie 
Center exhibit yet, but he knows 
many of the artists from the 
Johnson Atelier, where his bronze 
pieces are cast. His piece at the 
State Commerce Building in Tren- 
ton depicts three construction 
workers, one of which is modeled 
after the late Herk Van Tongeren, 


a close friend of Segal and former 
president of the Johnson Atelier. 
Based on what he has read about 
the Carnegie exhibit, Segal says 
“the idea is marvelous. It’s a 
tribute to the way Seward has set 
up his atelier. All the people who 
work there are artists in their own 
right. The people who spend their 
day in the foundry make their own 
pieces at night and on weekends. 
It’s a collection of individuals.” 
The demand for public sculpture 
has not diminished. When asked 
how far ahead his time is booked, 


Segal simply laughs: ‘‘Too far,”’ he’ 


says. ‘‘Increasingly in the last 10 
years I have been doing commis- 
sioned, outdoor sculpture.”’ 

Some of the commissions are 
huge, with massive commitments 
of time. For the ‘‘Construction’’ 
piece in Trenton, the project took 
nearly four years and cost $295,000, 
which included a commission for 


Pointed Statement: 
Kent State commis- 
sioned Segal to com- 
memorate the stu- 
dents shot to death 
on May 4, 1970, but 
couldn't take his 
message. Princeton 
did — it’s near the 
chapel. 


PHOTO BY CRAIG TERRY 


Segal that was lower than usual. 
(‘The commission cost doesn’t 
matter if I find the work  in- 
teresting,” he said at the time of its 
completion last fall.) 

Now, Segal says, ‘I have con- 
tinued to make outdoor sculpture 
but I have insisted on doing my 
personal, private work. I have a 
show at Janis [the Sidney Janis 
Gallery on West 57th Street in 
Manhattan] right now. It’s an old 
habit but it reflects my values. For 
30 years I have been doing work ac- 
cording to my own strong personal 
values. Then I take it to the gallery 
and try to sell it. If no one buys it I 
take it back to my own collection.” 

Segal is 62 now, and the sculpting 
process, he says, ‘‘takes me a lot 
longer now than it used to.”’ 

“It’s hopeless,”’ he says, ‘‘I can’t 
count the hours I spend. I have a 
helper now. I’m at a point where 


things are supposed to slow down. 


But for me the tempo is just pick- 
ing up.”’ Richard K. Rein 


Program. They simply screamed 
out for important sculpture. They 
got it. 

In the courtyard of Jadwin Hall 
stands one of the last major works 
of Antoine Pevsner, elder brother 
of Naum Gabo (more on him 
later), ‘‘Construction in the Third 
and Fourth Dimension.’’ The 
bronze sculpture, which is 123 in- 
ches high, is numbered three of an 
edition of four, and was cast in 
1971. 

Pevsner was born in Russia in 
1886 and moved to Paris in 1911, in 
the heyday of Cubism bursting 
under the shadow of the Eiffel 
Tower. This is an exuberant and an 
exciting piece even for old fogeys 
who don’t cotton to ‘‘modern art.”’ 
It is, incidentally, a memorial to 
Niels Bohr, the Danish scientist 
and humanist who had _long- 
standing ties with Princeton 
University. 

For those same old fogeys and 
for eager beavers alike, the work 
of Alexander Calder always brings 
a big grin of recognition. The 
large, black steel construction 
located in the plaza between Fine 
and Jadwin halls is the Calder. It 
stands 26 feet, 6 inches high and 
has a history to match its magic. 

One of the first acts undertaken 
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by the selections committee was 
by Alfred Barr, who approached 
Calder directly to persuade him to 
do a monumental work especially 
for Princeton. Calder thought it 
might be fun, and decided to think 
about it. By early summer in 1969, 
he wrote to Barr: “I feel that now I 
can try to conjure something up for 
Princeton.” 

Calder’s first name for his 
stabile sculpture was ‘‘Disks and 
No Disks,”’ a fanciful piece design- 
ed to establish a common relation- 
ship between two massive halls, 
and, presumably, to be done in 
black. 

But Barr was an old Prince- 
tonian. ‘“Temporarily seized by the 
contagion of nostalgia,’’ as 
Kelleher puts it, Barr asked Calder 
to paint one of the disks orange in 
honor of the orange and black col- 
ors of Old Nassau. 

Calder responded by requesting 
that three of the disks be painted 
orange, then, that four of the disks 
be painted orange. The sculpture 


changed names: ‘Many Disks: 
One Orange.’’ Then, ‘Orange 
Disks.”’ 

In November, 1971, Calder 


visited Princeton to take a look at 
his father’s work, done so many 
years earlier, and to see his own 


Put yourself in the cockpit! 


DISCOVERY FLIGHT 
- Only 


$9 5,0 


SeagsiseXOn AiRPORT 
Route 206 Princeton, 


(609) 921-3100 


work in place. He quietly inspected 
it from every possible angle, even- 
tually peering down at it from the 
top of Fine Hall Tower. Then, even 
more quietly, he instructed the 
painters to black out the orange 
disks one by one, until the whole 
sculpture was black again. 

It was finally named ‘Five 
Disks: One Empty.” (Such fun 
with sculpture on a_ university 
campus didn’t happen again until 
this past April when a monstrous 
statue of Chairman Mao Zedong 
was quietly removed, in the dark of 
night, from the Mandarin lawns of 
Peking University, just in time for 
that school’s reunion parties. ) 

When you look at Calder’s 
sculpture today, imagine it at 
night, under colored lights, when 
dancers circle and the summer air 
is filled with the music of a senior 
prom. This is one of the grander 
ways of living with modern 
sculpture. 

Just beyond the Calder, heading 
up toward Nassau Street, you will, 
with a little asking around, en- 
counter Fine Hall Library, where 
you can find a bronze head by Sir 
Jacob Epstein called ‘Professor 
Albert Einstein.’’ Though not an 
‘outdoor sculpture,’’ the work is of 
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Secretarial/Word Processing Services 


e You are shorthanded 


Give us a try! 


Princeton, NJ 08540 
609-924-2505 


Unlimited free parking! 


LET US HELP YOU WHEN... 
e You have a special project 


Call WORDS UNLIMITED for your word 
processing and typing needs. 


601 Ewing Street, Suite B-7 
Princeton Professional Park 


courtyard of the MacMillan building. 
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ACER 
TECHNOLOGIES CORP. 


Acer 900 | 
The Acer 900 (first reviewed in “AT 
Alternatives: Extra Features and 
Cheaper, Too,” PC Magazine, Volume 
6 Number 3) is a solid machine that is 
functionally equivalent to the IBM PC 
AT, with a laundry list of extra fea- 
tures. It has the same standard con- 
figuration as many of the other AT 
compatibles reviewed here: 512K bytes 
of RAM, combination floppy/ hard 
disk controller card, keyboard, and 1.2- 
megabyte floppy disk drive. It also 
includes a high-resolution monochrome 
monitor, MS-DOS 3.3, a popular word 
processing program 

Inside the Acer 900 is a conventional 
layout that includes eight expansion 
slots (two 16-bit and six 8-bit), one 
full-height drive bay in the center, and 
three half-height bays stacked on the 
right, arranged exactly like the IBM 
PC AT. 

The design of the 97-key keyboard 
falls between the new AT style and the 
old PC-XT style, with function keys on 
the left and separate cursor control 
keys. 

The Acer 900 is a fine machine over- 
all. It can be a good investment in desk- 

| top data processing for an individual or 
_ |. a whole department. 


Sat. by appointment 


Once a stratospheric speed 
rating, 10 MHz is becoming 


the minimum standard operating 
speed for AF-compatible computers. 
Here’s a look at the first rush © 


of racy products at this 
performance level. 
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Mon.-Fri. 10:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. from the Piscote Airport) 
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429 Wall St., Princeton, NJ 08540 


< Continued from preceding page 
such importance, and Albert Eins- 
tein’s presence in Princeton so 
legendary, that the selection com- 
mittee could hardly have resisted 
it. 

Prominently displayed in a 
much used library, it admirably 
suits the spirit of the Putnam col- 
lection. After all, the committee 
asked only that the sculptures all 
be installed in prominent sites so 
as to be experienced casually and 
in the course of daily living. The 
committee also asked that not all 
of the works be abstract, and that 
some should “‘interpret the human 
form in the idiom of modern 
sculpture.” 

A nearly identical cast of Eps- 
tein’s Einstein was bequeathed in 
1973 to the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton. While the In- 


Antoine Pevsner’s 
‘Construction in 
the Third and 
Fourth Dimension’ 
is appreciated even 
by some old fo- 
geys who don't 
cotton to modern 
art appreciate. 


stitute’s cast is unsigned, the Put- 
nam collection cast is signed. 

Now walk up Washington Road 
to Prospect Avenue, to have a little 
rest on the benches by the pool in 
front of the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Af- 
fairs. Here is a chance to recon- 
noiter while gazing at James Fit- 
zgerald’s ‘‘Fountain of Freedom.” 
Here you will also have a chance to 
look at some sculpture that is not 
part of the Putnam Collection. 

The sleek white building 
(familiarly known as the Princeton 
Taj Mahal) was designed by ar- 
chitect Minoru Yamasaki, who 
himself is said to have requested 
the Fitzgerald fountain. All of this 
was completed before the Putnam 
Collection was begun, thanks to the 
generosity of Princeton alumnus 
Charles S. Robertson and his wife, 
Marie, who plunked down a $35 
million to cover costs and upkeep. 

Inside the lobby of the Wilson 
School — the building is usually 
open, or you can peek through the 
glass walls — are bronze busts of 


Woodrow Wilson (by Jo Davidson) _ 


and Adlai Stevenson (by Ellen 
Simon) and a piece called, ‘The 


World, 1964” by Harry Bertoia. 


Two other pieces, “Public Table” 


by Scott Burton and ‘‘Gnomon’s. 


Parade”’ by Christopher Wilmarth, 


were purchased in part with funds ; 
provided by the Mildred Andrews 
Fund and are conside e1 ns es 


Tasha collectio .. 
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Open House: Maslyn, with his portrait of Brown, invites visitors during 
Reunions and the second Sunday of each month. Call 609-921-2868. 


Joe Brown’s Artful Legacy 


f you want to see the 
monumental] works of Joe Brown, 
the late Princeton sculptor who 
Specialized in portraiture and 
figurative works, especially ot 
athletes, you would probably have 
to drive down to Philadelphia. 
There his larger than life-sized 
figures can be found outside 
Veterans’ Stadium. His rendition 
of young Ben Franklin is in Center 
City. One gymnast holding another 
aloft in the air is on the Temple 
University campus. And a sculp- 
ture of Cardinal Kroll is at a 
seminary there. 

In Princeton, though, you will 
find none of the larger-works of Joe 
Brown, who taught first boxing and 
then sculpture at Princeton Uni- 
versity for many years. A few 
small pieces are at Jadwin and 
Dillon gymnasiums on the univer- 
sity campus. LaVake jewelers still 
sells Joe Brown pieces up on 
Nassau Street. Sports Medicine of 
Princeton, the orthopedic sur- 
geons’ office, has a piece or two in 
its office. The YWCA has a Joe 
Brown sculpture in its lobby. And 
the New Jersey State Museum in 
Trenton has three or four small 
pieces. 

Beyond that you can find virtual- 
ly nothing — unless you drive out to 
the old terra cotta factory on Canal 
Road just north of Rocky Hill. Out- 
side the main entrance are the 
gymnasts who are also at Temple 
University. Inside are more than 
400 pieces of Joe Brown’s works 
scattered in a haphazard manner 
that looks as it must have the day 
that Brown died in 1985. And ten- 
ding to them, as well as doing his 
own sculpting, is Joe Brown’s ap- 
prentice, Tim Maslyn. 

“The real plan is to look for a 
place to house the whole body of 
Joe’s work,’’ says Maslyn, 31, who 
started as an apprentice for Brown 
in 1978 and who began working 
fulltime for him about a year after 
that. 

“Joe didn’t talk a real lot about 
it,”’ says Maslyn, ‘‘but he wanted a 
place to educate people about art 
and sculpture.’’ Now that Brown Is 
gone the expenses of his rented 
studio are borne by a foundation, of 
which Maslyn is one of several 
directors. (Joe and his wife, who 
died several months after he did, 
had no children.) ‘‘Sales are carry- 
ing it to some extent,’’ Maslyn says 
of the foundation, ‘‘but Joe didn’t 
make a tremendous amount of 
money.” 

Maslyn reports some interest in 
~ the Brown collection. ‘‘The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania already has a 
museum with 40 pieces of Joe’s 


work and 40 pieces of R. Tait 
McKenzie [Brown’s first sculpture 
teacher]. Temple [where Brown 
was an undergraduate] has shown 
an interest in in having his whole 
body of work. 

“It’s a shame that Princeton 
doesn’t show more interest in Joe’s 
work,’’ says Maslyn. “It’s funny 
that Princeton hasn’t gotten right 
on this.”’ 

Joe Brown always knew that — 
as a boxing instructor and 
sculpture teacher — he was an odd 
duck on the Princeton University 
faculty. ‘‘My sculpture offends a 
lot of intellectuals,’’ Brown told an 
interviewer in 1974. 

‘“‘Some of them think I must be 
muscle-brained because I like 
sports. Well, I’ve never known an 
athlete who is only an athlete. 
When a catcher throws off his 
mask and looks up for a pop foul, 
he wishes he could fly. It’s nice to 
have games that develop people 
who wish they could fly. Sports 
have a bigger influence on our 
lives than most intellectuals would 
admit.” 

Though Brown’s reputation has 
been built on his sports figures (his 
models included Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, decathlon champion C. K. 
Yang, and Jessie Owens), he also 
portrayed dozens of others in a 
wide range of fields. 

Odetta, the singer, posed for 
Brown, as did Jchn Steinbeck, 
Jean Labatut, John O’Hara, and 
Robert Frost. As Frost posed he 
took an interest in another Brown 
work then in progress. It was a 
statue of a fallen boxer, struggling 
to get back to his feet. (The finish- 
ed work, Anteus, now is owned by 
one of Brown’s former students at 
Princeton, Campbell Soup ex- 
ecutive Jack Dorrance. ) 

“Is the man going to get up,’’ the 
poet asked the sculptor. 

‘I don’t know,”’ replied Brown. 

“Good. Keep it that way,’’ said 
Frost. 


Brown retired from the 
university in 1977, moved his work 
from 185 Nassau Street to the terra 
cotta factory, and took on Maslyn 
as an assistant. Like his mentor, 
Maslyn had a strong interest in 
sports, playing on high school 
teams in Hillsborough. He was in- 
troduced to sculpting — as well as 
to Brown — by his father, an inven- 
tor for Johnson & Johnson’s 
Ethicon division and an amateur 
sculptor who had audited classes 
taught by Brown. 

‘‘He started paying me after nine 
or ten months,’”’ Maslyn recalls. 


The starting salary was $50 a 
week. After a year or two it 
became a fulltime job, with 
Maslyn getting more and more in- 
volved in the artistic process. 


Brown had several major com- 
missions pending at the time of his 
death. But he had finished the clay 
models and had them cast into 
plaster. Maslyn saw to their final 
production and casting into bronze. 
Today, Tim continues to reproduce 
Joe’s work, arrange for showings 
and retrospectives, and also find 
time to do some work of his own. 

Joe Brown died in 1985, a week 
shy of his 76th birthday. Had he liv- 
ed longer, Maslyn believes, he 


might have become as well known 
for his monumental sculpture as 
for his figures. 

Despite vision problems (in part 
stemming from his early days as a 
boxer) and cancer, Joe Brown 
worked his days out. ‘‘He was pret- 
ty gung-ho about working,”’ says 
Maslyn. 
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YOURSEL 


(and your father too) 


What we are about to tell you may surprise 
you. Alan Royce has the finest selection of 
braces in the Princeton area. Come in and 
see this fine array as well as all our clothing 
and other accessories, such as shirts, ties, belts, 
socks, and cuff links, to name just a few. 

They make great gifts that really hold up. 


Don’t let Dad get caught with his pants down. 


20 Nassau Street 


Princeton, NJ 
924-1746 


Hours: 
Mon-Sat, 9:30-5:30 
Thursdays til 8:30 


For Maslyn, the association with 
Brown has turned into a rare kind 
of artistic opportunity. “Joe has in- 
fluenced me a lot,’’ the apprentice 
says. “I have a good feel for what 
Joe was all about.” 

Maslyn continues to do his own 
sculpting and also has begun tak- 
ing painting lessons. Beyond that, 
he notes, ‘I’m almost like a 
curator of his work. You’re just 
trying to keep the guy’s name 
alive. You have to learn more 


about the business. Before this I 
was just a craftsman.”’ 

Maslyn also has become some- 
thing of a tour guide. ‘‘We want the 
place to be accessible. People are 
dropping by all the time to see 
what’s happening,’’ he says. 
“They’re usually overwhelmed by 
what they see.” With a little luck, 
and a permanent home, the in- 
terest could be lasting. “I'll pro- 
bably be involved with it forever,”’ 
Maslyn says. = 
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* STATIONERY 
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Revolutionary new .. . 


THE STEP-BY 
STEP METHOD 


Requires no surgery, transplants or hair weaving 
Hair gradually looks thicker 
No dramatic change in appearance 


BEFORE 2 MONTHS 6 MONTHS 


Call For A Free 
Consultation At No Obligation 


609-924-7733 


PRINCETON 
HAIR REPLACEMENT CENTER 


4 MANTHS 


362 Nassau Street Princeton New Jersey 


Tracking the Campus Sculpture 


“4 Continued from page 10 


Grav your breath and make 
the decision. I suggest you now 
walk down Prospect Avenue, past 
the famous eating clubs, and have 
a look at three of the most 
luminous stars in the Putnam col- 
lection, located at the Engineering 
Quadrangle. But if you or your 
guests are beginning to tire, take 
the little walk anyway, and then 
refresh yourself on Nassau Street 
with an ice cream cone at Thomas 
Sweets. If rain threatens, skip the 
Quadrangle and head over to the 
University Chapel. 

When you pass Elm Club, turn 
left on Olden Street. You will 
quickly hit the Third World Center 
where you find another quasi- 
Putnam, ‘‘Trope,’’ by Hugh Har- 
rell. The big attraction on Olden 
Street is Clement Meadmore’s 
“Upstart 2,”’ a mammoth, startl- 
ing twist of painted Cor-Tel steel, a 
square-section tube that stands 21 
feet high. 

In the courtyard of the Engineer- 
ing Quadrangle you will find Naum 
Gabo’s ‘‘Spheric Theme,” an 
eight-foot stainless steel master- 
work that outshines any literary 
attempt to describe it. If you hear 
someone muttering about ‘‘stereo- 
metric cubes,”’ this is what they 
have in mind. 

Also in the courtyard of the 
Engineering Quadrangle is 
Masayuki Nagare’s ‘‘Stone 
Riddle,”’ a black granite piece ex- 
ecuted in 1967. The work sits 
among clipped birch trees and 
thick ivy. (Another work by 
Nagare, a bronze called ‘‘Invoca- 
tion,’ was donated to the Art 
Museum by Nancy R. Patton in 
memory of her father; plan to look 
at it when the museum reopens. ) 

Now you trot into the thick of 
things, either back down William 
Street (so very quaint) or Nassau 
Street (so very not) in the direction 
of Nassau Hall. On my original 
walk, this was the time to look at 
one of the Putnam Collection’s 
superstars, Louise Nevelson’s ‘‘At- 
mosphere and Environment X,”’ 
which, for a long time, stood in 
front of Firestone Library facing 
Nassau Street, inviting the com- 
munity to come in and see the rest 
of the collection. 

A funny story is connected with 
the Nevelson. When the 16-foot 
high sculpture was originally put 


Creative Solutions 


Offering creative, professional 
quality typesetting and a 
complete desktop publishing 
Service. 


We create the look you want for your: 


* Resumes 
¢ Newsletters 


¢ Letterheads 


* Booklets 


¢ Business cards 


* Sales Presentations 


¢ Business Proposals... and much, much more! 


To see how we can help make your work look 
the best it can, call Mitch at (609) 443-1330. 


in place, Princeton Borough’s zon- 
ing board claimed that the 
sculpture was a building and that it 
had to be removed, A quarrel 
began, and it threatened to grow 
testier when Meadmore’s ‘‘Upstart 
Olden Street was also 


2: 0 
declared a building, or a 
‘‘nossible’’ building, by the 


borough. The selections commit- 
tee, after months of red tape, 
resolved the problem by moving 
the Nevelson to a site some feet 
back from the street, and did the 
same for ‘‘Upstart 2.”’ That was 
fine. 

Last year, however, the 
Nevelson was removed altogether 
to make way for a real building, an 


When the Nevel- 
son sculpture was 
put in place, the 
borough's zoning 
board claimed that 
it was a building 
and had to be 
removed. 


expansion of Firestone Library. 
The Nevelson was transported to a 
position of safety at Forrestal 
Center, where it will remain until 
completion of the library work. 
The sculpture is expected to be 
returned to a position in the 
general vicinity of its original spot. 

You can still stroll down Nassau 
Street just to look at the nearly 
completed addition to the library, 
then turn into the campus at the 
library gate. In a few moments you 
will be surrounded by the Putnam 
collection’s showpieces and you 
will be prepared for it. 

From Firestone Library down to 
‘Prospect be dazzled by Jacques 
Lipchitz’s “‘Song of the Vowels,” a 
bronze cubistic harp player with 
harp on a bronze column (familiar- 
ly known as ‘‘Whoops!’’); then, 
just beyond the chapel, to your 
right, George Rickey’s ‘‘Two 
Planes Vertical Horizontal II’’ (it 
looks, to jaundiced or untrained 
eyes, like two stainless steel flags 
on a pole); and beyond it. on the 
way to Alexander Hall, Henry 
Moore’s magnificent and world- 
famous ‘‘Oval with Points’’ 
(familiarly known as ‘‘Moore’s 
Doughnut” and said by some to 
have been inspired by the skull of 
an elephant). 

The Rickey piece, like 
Pomodoro’s ‘‘Sphere VI” a victim 
of vandals, spent some time at the 


sculptor’s upstate New York studio 
for repair, the Art Museum’s Car- 
chman says. It came back last 
month in fine shape and is once 
again on view. Moore’s sculpture 
also recently got a good polishing 
from John Scott, a New York con- 
servator that the Art Museum 
engages upon occasion to take on 
such restoration projects. 

By now you are almost on top of 
Stanhope Hall; this is a good time, 
if the office is open, to pop up to the 
second floor and buy the 70-cent 
booklet, ‘“The Sculpture of Prince- 
ton University.’’ If the office is not 
open (and it isn’t on weekends), do 
not despair. Walk around Alex- 
ander Hall and over to the cour- 
tyard of Hamilton Hall to feast 
your eyes on Reg Butler’s enchan- 
ting ‘‘The Bride,”’ a 7-foot, 4-inch 
bronze that cannot fail to delight 
you. 

If that does fail you, you might as 
well go back to your car and go 
home. But, wait — you haven’t 
seen the Picasso. Head back 
toward the library. Take another 
look at the Moore and the Rickey 
and the Lipchitz. Brazen your way 
into the lobby of Firestone Library 
to salve your eyes on the volup- 
tuous white marble ‘‘White Sun of 
Isamu Noguchi.” 

Inside the chapel is another 
masterwork by Jacob Epstein, the 
original plaster head and torso of 
the Archangel Michael, executed 
for the facade of Coventry 
Cathedral following the bombings 
of World War JI. The sculpture is in 
the south transept of the chapel 
and is not part of the Putnam col- 
lection; it was presented to the 
university by Lady Epstein in 1965. 
Take a look at it, and rest for a mo- 
ment in the chapel to calm the 
pulsing heart and rest the eyes. 
This wee step into a Gothic stained- 
glass interior will contribute to, not 
detract from, your appreciation of 
the sculpture stroll. 

Behind the: chapel, tucked 
discreetly away, is a Johnny-come- 
lately to the Putnam collection, a 
piece by George Segal called 
‘‘Abraham and Isaac: In Memory 
of May 7, 1970, Kent State Universi- 
ty.’’ The work was originally com- 
missioned, and later rejected, by 
Kent State. I do not include this 
piece on my own walks. If it strikes 
your fancy, be sure to turn to page 
104 of ‘“‘Living With Modern 
Sculpture’ and read what Robert 
Lafond has to say about it. Its 
familiar name among local 
sculpture lovers is not printable in 
a family newspaper. 

Now it’s time to slip down to the 
Art Museum itself and have a look 
at the Picasso. This lady on a tube 


57 Princeton Avenue 


(609) 466-3966 


Clothing & Jewelry 
from round the world 


SALE 
20% to 30% OFF 
All Putumayo clothing 
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Hand Painted belts by Jane Yoo 
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What takes no longer 
than a coffee-break and has a 
healthier, prolonged positive effect? 


Oval with Points: Sjr 
Henry Moore created 
this bronze work 
Which stands 117 feet 
tall. The sculpture is 
probably related in 
form to an elephant 
skull given to Moore 
by Sir Julian Huxley. 
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has been so publicized that writing 
about her is about as meaningful 
as writing about Brooke Shields. 

After viewing the Picasso, take 
yourself over to Prospect Gardens. 
Pause in the front garden to in- 
spect Tony Smith’s ‘‘Moses,”’ a 
15-foot black-painted steel ground- 
breaker. Then proceed down into 
the garden below Prospect and sit 
for a moment. The sculpture in the 
pool in the center of the garden is 
not part of the Putnam Collection, 
but it will surely capture your in- 
terest. G. Dimitri Hadzi’s ‘‘Cen- 
taur with Pipes,’ an eight-foot, 
ten-inch bronze, was donated by 
Brian T. Leeb in honor of President 
and Mrs. Goheen. 

The only piece you have missed 
on the main campus is nearby — 
Eduardo Paolozzi’s ‘‘Marok- 
Marok-Miosa,”’ in the stairwell of 
the Architecture building, 


On-site massage now available 
for your employees, seminars, conferences. 


Call: 
Execu-Stress Management 
201-545-8016 
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7. tour is now basically 
finished. Two more fine pieces 
shimmer away at the Graduate 
School. That is why I have asked 
you to park in the general vicinity 
of the Dinky Station or McCarter 
Theater. Walk back to your car, 
retracing your favorite steps if you 
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-Now, from the convenience of your office, you can have your dry cleaning picked up, 
professionally cleaned, and delivered back to you in 3 days with just one simple 
telephone call!! 


care to. Then, if you have the 
energy and enthusiasm, you can 
walk or drive down College Road to 
the Graduate College. It’s worth 
the walk and quite silly not to make 
the drive. 

The queen of the Graduate Col- 
lege is Gaston Lachaise’s 
“Floating Figure,’’ located in 
Compton Court. This 1927 bronze 
lady, 96 inches long and 51 inches 
high, reclines, or rather, floats 
above a slab of white speckled 
stone with the delicacy of a Tang 
Dynasty horse flying on the wings 
of a lark. I save her for last 
because she always seems to 
brighten the eyes of the most 
stultified visitors and lingers in my 
own memory like a song. 

Then, just for fun, if you are 
serious about broadening your 
horizons, take a final look in Proc- 
tor Court of the Graduate College 
at Kenneth Snelson’s ‘‘Northwood 
II.” Is it art, or is it really 
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Here is How it Works: 


e Simply Call...before 12 noon and one of our Princeton couriers will stop at your 
office to pick up your items that same day. (215-860-6356). 


Three Day Service...your items will be delivered back to you at your office 3 days 
later. 


Monthly Billing...you don’t need to be present when we return with your items. 


Laundry Bags...available for carrying ease, with a fresh bag included with each 
delivery. 


IT’S SIMPLE!! 


Our Price List — These are the only prices you will pay...no other service charges! 


’ 


nga Is it ‘a uaa simple or Jacket (SPORT/SUIT) 3.25 Sweater (REG) 2.75 
me : 

end only you can decide. Blouse (REG) 2.75 Sweater (HVY) /Windbreaker 5.25 

A couple of return strolls through Blouse (SILK) 4.75 Dress (PLAIN)/Jumpsuit 5.95 

the campus will do a lot of the Skirts (PLAIN) 2.75 Dress (Fancy/Silk) 7.75+ 

Skirts (PLEATED) 4.75 Ties/Vests/Searfs 1.75 


deciding for you. Even that first 

ly to your 2 
stroll will add enormously to y Shirts: htiriered) £28 Hangée 
1.50 Box 


pleasure — or to your confidence in 
expressing your displeasure -— 
when you are invited to the sum- 
mer’s next ‘‘sculpture garden 
opening.’’ You can’t escape the in- 
vitations any more. There are a 
- dreadful lot of them in your future. 
What more fun it is to get on top of 
it all, and in so invigorating a way. 
If the sculpture stroll really cap- 
tures your fancy, get ready to join 
the annual ‘‘sculpture run.’ 
Following a quite different route, 
_ passionate runners pay homage, 
& go from statue to statue. 


To Have Your Dry Cleaning Picked Up, or For Questions About Our Service, Call Us At: 


( 215)860-6356 | Eee 
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Gymboree: A Kid's Paradise 


New MarketFair stores cater to the young and old; 
These toys are for kids, kitchens, and executives 


Kiss can’t call much in this 
corporate corridor their own. But 
one place has their name on it. 

Opened recently at MarketFair, 
Gymboree is a cheerful playland of 
toys and clothes for the new 
boomers. It caters to babies up to 
four or five-years-old. ‘‘Eight or 
nine-year-olds walk into the store 
and say, ‘This is just a baby store,’ 
and we know we’ve got it right,”’ 
says Donna Allen, east coast 
manager for the California-based 
company. 

The floor of the 1,000 square foot 
store is that old hardwood gym 
floor we all remember from grade 
school, but it’s polished and new. 
The huge play blocks are in the 
bright red, blue, yellow and green 
primary colors. ‘Do Not Touch” 
signs are nowhere to be found here 
— children are free to explore to 
their hearts content. ‘‘Business has 
been terrific,’’ Allen says. ‘‘Moms 
are glad to see us.”’ 

Some moms were familiar with 
the Gymboree name long before 
the store opened. When the com- 
pany was founded in 1976 by a San 


Mateo woman, Joan Barnes, it was 
not a retail organization but a 
center offering weekly play classes 
for babies three months to four- 
years-old and their parents. The 
program emphasized interactive 
parenting, coordination, physical 
fitness and natural play, not to 
mention fun. 

Today, there are more than 300 
franchises meeting in churches, 
schools and community centers 
across the country. Twenty-seven 
centers operate in New Jersey; 
three area classes can be found in 
Yardley, Hamilton, and Princeton. 
The Princeton classes are offered 
at Trinity Church on Mercer 
Street. 

The retail stores didn’t come un- 
til 1986. Now there are 15, including 
the two east coast locations at 


’ MarketFair and at the new Bridge- 


water Commons mall. A third east 
coast store is planned for the 
Cherry Hill area; in all, the com- 
pany hopes to be operating 130 
stores by 1992. 

‘We try to target the upscale 
malls,’’ Allen adds. The retail and 


The only thing you 
dont feel when you rent 
trom Exoticar: 


You can go to the average rent-a-car company and get 
good, everyday transportation. 

Or you can rent from Exoticar and get the wind in 
your hair, the throaty hum of a turbocharged 
powerplant under the hood, and the most agile 
roadhandling anywhere outside of Le Mans. 

And while other companies give you a choice of 
“midsize” or “compact,” Exoticar lets you choose 
from some of the motoring world’s legendary 
cars: a Porsche 944 Turbo to raise your spirits...a 
Rolls Royce Silver Shadow to boost your image...or 
a Ferrari 308 to lift you right out of your seat. We offer 
a wide selection of the most exotic automobiles ever 
made. All available by the day, the week, or the month, 


“° Offeriavailable to.licensed drivers age 25 or older. 


for far less than you might expect. 

So if you've ever imagined yourself behind the 
wheel of an extraordinary motorcar, now you can 
make that dream come true. For a complete list of 
current rates and available models—or to reserve 
the car of your dreams— phone 609-275-6446. 

You'll feel everything but average. 


exOoticar 


SILVER SHADOW RENTAL SYSTEMS, INC. 
The keys to your dreams. 


franchise business together adds 
up to more than just play money — 
$10 million a year in sales, to be ex- 
act. (Because of the opening of the 
retail stores, however, the com- 
pany lost money last year, accor- 
ding to Michele Rassmussen, from 
Gymboree’s public relations firm, 
McGuire Barnes Inc. However, it 
hopes to see break-even or a small 
profit by 1989, she says.) 

Although Gymboree is bringing 
in big bucks, it hasn’t earned its 
money by charging big bucks. The 
clothes are considered to be mid- 
range price-wise; a_ playsuit, 
jumpsuit or sweats might cost $15 
to $20, for example. And they’re 
meant to last: knees and elbows 
are reinforced, and cuffs are long 
enough to roll up and grow into. 
The toys are sturdy, too, made of 
rugged molded plastic. 

Allen says the toys Gymboree of- 
fers, made by Connor Toy, will also 
be sold through agreements with 
Sears and Toys ’R’ Us, although 
the clothing is a private label found 
exclusively at Gymboree. 

The MarketFair store currently 
has a staff of two full-time 
employees and two part-time. One 
of the part-timers is a “Gymboree 
parent’’. Gymboree finds many of 
its retail salespeople among 
parents of infants in the play pro- 
gram, Allen says. The store's 
manager, Dan Grossman, trans- 
ferred here from the California 
operations. 

‘“‘The curiosity factor is great,” 
says Allen, ‘“‘There are always kids 
running around here.’ Well, 
almost always. Allen says she has 
noticed a slow time at the store. | 
“Things quiet down here just after / 
lunch — about the time kids are 
home taking naps.”’ 


S ince we last checked, a hand- 
ful of other new stores have opened 
at Princeton MarketFair. Here- 
with a fast-paced tour of the new | 
retail opportunities, dedicated to 
all our lunch hour super shoppers: | 


Hannoush Jewelers, 609-520-0085. | 
Manager: Ben Amelio. Eight bro- | 
thers from a Lebanese family run | 
this 12-store chain based in | 
Chicopee, Massachusetts. The 
next-closest store is in Burlington. 
Amelio, 37, stocks no costume 
jewelry, only 14 carat gold and ge- 
nuine stones. Price points are sup- 
posed to be lower than, say, those 
of Bailey Banks & Biddle, and until 
June 15 diamond buyers get a free 
watch. 


Hoffritz for Cutlery. 609-452-0199. © 
Manager: Renee Everett. Based in | 
New York, founded in 1932 by Ed- 
win J. Hoffritz, an American, this 
is one of 67 branches. Everett, 22, 
stocks kitchen cutlery and gift and 
gadget items. The next nearest 
Store is in Woodbridge; the nearest 
competitor is Herder’s Cutlery at 
Quakerbridge Mall. 


Program Store, 609-520-1691. 
Regional manager: Tom D’Agos- 
tino. The third store in a private 
chain begun at malls in Wayne and 
Eatontown. It specializes in walk- 
in software sales but also sells 
hardware and serves corporate ac-_ 
counts and schools. 


The Sharper Image, 609-520-06 
Manager: Glenn Zuraw. An ex- 
ecutive toy store for predominant- 
ly male customers, based on 
catalogue sales from San Fran- 
cisco. Richard Thalheimer began } 
the business in 1976 with a mail- 
order watch. 


Windsor Shirt Company, 
609-987-8727. Assistant managers: 
James Feehan and William Vogt. 
Based in King-of-Prussia, this’ 
10-year-old, 36-store chain 
manufactures Oxfords that sell for 


"..». $14. and cotton-shirts. for $25.. 
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for its T-shirts on workers for the 
CoreStates U.S. Pro Cycling race. 


Adam Ross, 609-987-8818. 
Manager: Stuart Norman. Based 
in Jackson Heights, New York, 
Norman sells Italian-label ex- 
ecutive suits (Ermengilo Zegna, 
Studio 001 by Ferre, Hugo Boss) 
and its own label in a brick and 
mahogany setting. 


Timothy’s Shoes, 609-452-0026. 
Manager Anna Costa. Ladies shoes 
and accessories, now with brands 
like Enzio, Unisa, Bandolino but 
adding higher-priced lines such as 
Calvin Klein and Perry Ellis. 


Connie’s Shoes, 609-987-2779. 
Manager: Elizabeth Molokie. Pri- 
vate label ladies shoes, manufac- 
tured by the 70-year-old Wohl Shoe 
Company, popularly priced. 
Molokie wins the prize for 
youngest store manager; she is 18 
and worked for this firm at 
Brunswick Square Mall. 


Petite Sophisticate, 609-520-8846. 
Manager: Alison Marini. Career- 
oriented clothes for sizes 0 to 12; 
the next nearest stores are Mon- 
mouth or Woodbridge. 


Victoria’s Secret, 609-520-8898. 
Manager: Melva Kneller. This 
fashion lingerie shop has a sister- 
store competitor at Quakerbridge 
Mall, as do some other MarketFair 
stores: Benetton, the Limited, 
Lane Bryant, and Connie’s Shoes. 


Units, 609-520-1166. Manager: 
Caroline Klem. A modular war- 
drobe system with knit separates, 
owned by J.C. Penney’s. Com- 
petitors include departments in 
Macy’s and Lane Bryant’s. 


Not unlike other new retail 
centers in our area, Princeton 
MarketFair has its share of store 
closings: Lonny’s, which sold 
Guess? clothes, and Alex Leather 
and Fur have moved out after only 
a few months. 


Foot Massage? 


Fingerprints and Footprints, 400 
Route 1 South, Monmouth Junc- 


tion. 201-274-2211. Owners: Maggie 
Taub and Alice Keane. 


Sybaritic luxury: a $3,000 
pedicure chair that massages your 
back and whirlpools your feet. For 
$25 at this salon your feet massag- 
ed and your toes clipped and 
painted, all while the chair is 
vibrating your back. 

The wedgewood-blue and beige 
salon, devoted solely to skin care, 
opened opposite Whispering Woods 
last month and expects to be mak- 
ing a profit by next month. Five 
nail stations, a waxing room, and 
two pedicure stations, plus all the 
extra equipment, amounted to 
$25,000. 

To make her dream happen in 
the new store, Taub tapes by day 
and manicures at night and on 
weekends. She and her daughter — 
who works daytimes — attended 
cosmetology school and practiced 
for 200 hours to earn their cer- 
tificates. Keane’s future daughter- 
in-law also works there. 

Their specialty is air-brushing 
nails for ‘‘California girls,” or 
those who wish to follow the L.A. 
trend. For $2 per nail color, they 
use a Stencil to paint with com- 
pressed air. Another option, 
French manicures, $13, with air- 
brushed white stripes or white Vs 
at the top of the nail. Manicures for 
$10 in 30 minutes, pedicures for $25 
in 60 minutes, plus waxing, tips 
and wraps complete the services. 

Men can come too. But don’t look 
at Richard Taub’s manicure to 
judge the product; he hasn’t had 
time to get his own nails done. 


A Tall Order 


Long Body, 176 Province Line 
Road, Hopewell. 609-466-1003. 
Owners: Tom Piorkowski and Lisa 
Halbower. 

A skinny 6-foot-5, Tom Pior- 
kowski had trouble finding clothes 
that fit. Pants that were long 
enough were too big in the waist. 
And Lisa Halbower, a long-legged 
5-foot-10, had similar problems. 

In the true entrepreneurial 


Gymbo-Ho: Linda 
Wachtel of Princeton 
sends Tory, 2, off to 
sample the goods 
held by Gymboree’s 
Janice Schapow. 


eae ae 
spirit, they are turning their pro- 
blem into a money-making oppor- 
tunity and are starting a mail 
order business. The target: women 
over 5-foot-8 and men over 6-foot-2, 
or about one person in fifteen. 
‘‘We have found that there is a 


‘big section of tall and thin people 


who are not able to find clothing in 
normal catlogs,’’ says Halbower, a 
29-year-old industrial designer, 
who has teamed up with Pior- 
kowski, a 31-year-old construction 
supervisor. At the time of the inter- 
view, she had not heard about Long 
Tall Sally, the Princeton store for 
tall women. 

By writing letters and going to 
manufacturing shows, they have 
spoken to most of the tall clothing 
manufacturers buyers in the coun- 
try and have ‘‘warehoused”’ multi- 
dozen lots of 13 different items for 
a summer catalogue bulk-mailed 
last week. ‘‘At first the manufac- 
turers wouldn’t talk to us. But 
when they found out we were going 
to inventory, we caught their atten- 
tion.” 

‘‘We’ve already shelled out a lot 
and gotten some back; we adver- 
tised a free catalog and pair of long 
sweatpants for $15 and started 
compiling our names this way. We 
sent out our first catalog on May 5 
and we already have orders for 
$2,500.”’ ; 

Now the tall clothing manufac- 
turers are trying to buy her 
10,000-name mailing list, compiled 
with six months of sweat and in- 
genuity, working 20 hours a week 
on top of their regular jobs. “‘Our 

Continued on following page © 


PC SOLUTIONS OF CENTRAL N.J. 


P.O. Box 3093 


Princeton, NJ 08543 


REASONABLE RATES 
609-426-0731 


¢ CONSULTING 


¢ TRAINING 
e SUPPORT 


¢ DATABASE APPLICATIONS 


INSTALLATIONS 


CLONES 
NETWORKS 


COMMUNICATIONS 


— formerly PC SOLUTIONS — 


DBASE 


ACER 


NOVELL 


And you can count 
On getting all the 
messages quickly 
and accurately from 
Winifred Donahue's 
Answering Service. 


75% Of the doctors in 
Princeton count on us. 
They rely on our efficiency, 
our calm and professional 


Winifred 
Donahue’s 
Answering 
Service 


252 Nassau Street 
Princeton, NJ 08542 


Good Morning! 
it was a quiet night...only 35 people 
dying to talk to you! 


tone...and our judgment 
in emergencies 


Realtors, consultants, sales 
and service representatives... 
You can count on us to pick 
up the important calls in 

your absence...and to 

know when to reach you 

by phone, radio or beeper. 
That's why we've taken over 
the medical and profes- 

sional markets 


Calling all Professionals! 
Now Call Forwarding 
makes our superior 
answering service cost- 
effective for offices 

of every size! 

Call 924-4411 or 883-3311! 


Neill P. Flate 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


666 Plainsboro Road 
Plainsboro, NJ 08536 


609-799-2372 


The Office Center 
Suite 1136 


20% OFF Nautilus Membership Initiation Fee 
SUMMER MONTHS FREE (expires June 30, 1988) 


2PP an at 
t., Prine SN 
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CHARCUTERIE eertiey 
SOUP OF THE DAY 2.75 | 
EGGPLANT, TOMATO, SAUSAUGE SOUP RAVIOLI OF THE DAY PRICED ACCORDINGLY 
Pe eerereeAteCRQUTON 2.75 GRILLED LEMON SOY MARINATED 
FARMER'S MARKET GREENS, TOMATOES, CHICKEN BREAST 8.50 
MUSHROOMS, HERB CROUTONS, RED WINE 
SAUTEED FLOUNDER IN WHITE WINE, 
VINAIGRETTE OR ROCQUEFORT 
OLIVE CAPER SAUCE 9.25 
+, agit 3-50 WILD MUSHROOM AND CHIVE OMELETTE 6.25 
CHARCUTERIE SAMPLER, 4 SALADS 
CHANGING DAILY 7.00 CAFE OMELETTE 6.25 
TUNA NICOISE WITH RED POTATO CAFE BURGER, CAMBOZOLA CHEESE OR 
TOMATO, EGGS, BEANS, OLIVES AND CARAMELIZED ONIONS 5.50 
CAPER VINAIGRETTE 7.75 HOT CRABCAKE SANDWICH WITH CAJUN 
COLD POACHED SALMON WITH LEMON TARTER SAUCE ON SOUR DOUGH BREAD __ 8.50 
FETTUCINE AND BASIL 7.00 CHICKEN SALAD OF THE DAY ON WHOLE 
SMOKED CHICKEN, SLICED ORANGES, WHEAT BREAD 6.50 
AND PECAN HALVES ON WATERCRESS GRILLED MARINATED FLANK STEAK WITH 
WITH FRESH CHERRY RELISH 6.95 ROASTED GARLIC MAYO ONITALIANLOAF 5.75 
ARRANGED FRUIT PLATE WITH VANILLA GRILLED BACON, LETTUCE AND 
YOGURT SAUCE 5.75 TOMATO WITH CHEDDAR CHEESE ON 
SPINACH ANGEL HAIR PASTA, ONION RYE 5.75 
SWEET AND HOT SAUSAGE AND HALF FULL GRILLED SMOKED MOZZARELLA, 
ITALIAN TOMOTOES 4.25/7.00 AVOCADO AND TOMATO ON WHOLE 
TRI COLOR FETTUCINE WITH WHEAT - | te 
ASPARAGUS, PROSCUITTO, BASIL HALF FULL GRILLED SHRIMP, ROASTED RED PEPPER 
| OIL, PARMESAN CHEESE 4.50/7.25 WITH ROASTED SHALLOT OLIVE 
SPINACH LINGUINE WITH SHRIMP —- HALF FULL =~ MAYONNAISE ON BLACK BREAD rTP 
PARSLEY, GARLIC, TOMATOES AND WARM PROSCUITTO, FONTINA, ROASTED 
OLIVE OIL 5.25/8.00 EGGPLANT AND BASIL ONITALIAN BREAD 6.75 
ANGEL HAIR PASTA WITH OLIVE ROASTED TURKEY, BACON, CRANBERRY 
PUREE, MUSHROOMS, WALNUTS, = HALF FULL RELISH ON BLACK BREAD 6.50 
AND MARSCAPONE CHEESE 5.00/8.00 : : 
44:30 A.M.-2:30 PM. 683-8388 RESERVATIONS SUGGESTED 
Princeton Shopping Center 
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Pizza a Go-Go: Who says corporate cafeteria 
food has to be the same old soup, sandwich, 
and salad? The Bistro at 214 Carnegie serves 
up pizza and Italian specialties. Chet Agabiti is 


the manager. 


<4 Continued from preceding page 
mailing list is mostly young, col- 
lege age,’”’ says Halbower, who will 
say only that she advertised $15 
sweatpants in athletic magazines 
and at colleges. 

They took Jim Morris’ direct 
marketing workshop at Mercer 
County Community College but 
‘thad already learned a lot of what 
he told us through our. own 
mistakes.’’ For instance, their 
response from handwritten 
envelopes and first class stamps 
was 10 times greater than that 
from bulk mail. 

‘“‘The handy part of marketing to 
tell people is that you can see who 
your customer is,’’ says Halbower. 
She and Piorkowski visited malls 


ple tall enough to tower over the 
crowd. ‘‘Ninety percent of the time 
they are enthusiastic and thank 
you for it.’”’ They sent cards to 
friends and relatives across the 
country and asked them to do the 
same. 

Their unexpected problem: the 
perfidy of the suppliers. “‘A friend 
told me all ’rag men,’ (garment in- 
dustry people) are crooks,” con- 
fides Halbower. ‘‘They’ll make you 
promises just to get your orders 
and tell you things about the pro- 
duct that aren’t true.” 

‘‘We’re working on keeping 
things even, not looking to make a 
profit now. We started off with not 
more than a couple of thousand 
dollars. We’re hoping to gross what 


to distribute hand-out cards to peo- we've spent, $5,000.”’ 


Sad dh head tia ka a ae 
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Celebrate our First Anniversary 
with storewide savings on office furniture. 


We're celebrating our anniversary 
and that means additional savings 
on our everyday discounted prices 
on office furniture. 

From the moment you walk into 
our spacious showroom, you'll 
realize we’re not your ordinary 
dealer. You’ll immediately be at ease 
with our complete selection of 
professional office suites. All at 
affordable prices. And whether 
you're in to buy a complete suite, a 
more comfortable desk chair or 
additional filing space, you'll 
appreciate the individual attention 
you'll receive. But that’s not all. . . 

During our anniversary we've 
priced our entire selection of 
computer furniture and Hon files at 
our lowest price ever. And since 
Barringers stocks most of the items 
on display, delivery can be made in a 
matter of days, not weeks or months. 


Hurry in during the month of 
June and we'll give you a free case 
of xerographic paper with any 
$650 purchase.* 


“Offer good on in stock items only, while 
supplies last. 


2811 ALTERNATE ROUTE 1 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N.J. 08648 
(609) 882-0009 (215) 493-9828 


st OFFICE FURNITURE BY 
YISARRINGERS 
“The Instant Office People” _ 
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Comedy Rises at the Hyatt 


Dancing’s done and ‘Catch’ catches on at Matrix 


orry, disco denizens of 
the Route 1 Corridor, Matrix is no 
more. The Princeton Hyatt Regen- 
cy has sent its downstairs disco the 
way of Elvis and many other neat 
things, to be replaced by the 
newest franchise of the comedy 
club “‘Catch a Rising Star.”’ 

You have nothing but yourselves 
and Boomerangs at the Marriott to 
blame. Word is that Boomerangs, 
the new game in town with its 
flashing lights and 10-foot video 
screens, has — for the time being 
— blown Matrix out of the water. 

The Hyatt hot spot was for 
several years the hot spot in town 
— like Boomerangs now. Then it 
encountered identity problems. 
Named Albert’s, after a certain 
former Princeton scholar named 
Einstein, it had a large likeness of 
the big guy in the entrance. This 
made the Einstein heirs none too 
happy, so they threatened to sue. 
Then it became Matrix, so named 
because of a promised matrix of 
lights and video equipment. 

But that’s all over now, and 
everyone at the Hyatt is just 
bursting with anticipation over the 
new comedy club, which will open 
with Saturday Night Live regular 
Kevin Nealon on Tuesday, June 7. 
After that, comedians in the Catch 
a Rising Star stable, including 
Princeton native Joe Bolster, will 
appear regularly. 

Catch a Rising Star, as it turns 
out, is a big deal in the comedy 
world, a growing comedy con- 
glomerate composed of three other 
clubs, a television production com- 
pany, and an agency that re- 
presents professional comedians. 
Catch was founded as a comedy 
and music club in 1972; by last 
year it had gone public and was 
ready to expand. 

But how does such a big deal 
company, whose other clubs are in 
New York, Boston, and Chicago, 
end up in the middle of New Jersey 
on Route 1? 

“Let’s just say that if we were 
going to be the fifth comedy club in 
Princeton, we wouldn’t be here,”’ 
says Catch spokeswoman Ernes- 
tine Guglielmo. ‘‘But we’ve just 
entered into a deal with Hyatt, and 


expect to continue with other 
Hyatts around the country, and as 
we're the first full-time comedy 
club in the Princeton area, we ex- 
pect to do very well.’’ 

Last year Guglielmo visited 
Princeton to scope out the 
nightlife, and was none too im- 
pressed by what she saw. 

“By coincidence I was down 
here, and so I checked out the 
nightlife, and saw how, well, you 
know, there just wasn’t much go- 
ing on,’’ Guglielmo recalls. ‘And I 
was here at Matrix and checked 
out the site, and when the room 
was offered, we just thought that it 
was ideal because of the proximity 
to talent in New York and 


Kevin Nealon 
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Philadelphia, the demographics of 
the area are right, and it has the 
combination of the college com- 
munity and the corporations. We 
just felt it would be accepted. And 
there’s no competition.” 

Catch a Rising Star at the Hyatt 
will have so-called headline com- 
edy, which means well-known and 
semi-well-known comedians who 
also appear at other Catch clubs, 
Tuesdays through Saturdays at 8 
(second shows at 10:30 on Fridays 
and Saturdays). Sundays and Mon- 
days will be devoted to music and 
comedy cabarets. Tickets will cost 
$8 Tuesdays through Thursdays, 
$10 Fridays and Saturdays, and $5 
Sundays and Mondays starting 
June 7. Call 609-987-1234 for infor- 
mation and reservations. 

— Christopher Mario 
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Private Sessions 
or 
Seminars 
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Public Presentations Inc. 


IT’S NOT JUST WHAT YOU SAY 
IT’S HOW YOU SAY IT! 


Let Us Prepare You For: 


¢ Corporate Presentations © 
Formal Speaking Engagements 
Meetings and Panels 

e Television Appearances 


Sallie Goodman, speech consultant 


Watch Improvement 
on 
Video Tape 


(609) 921-0011 


141 Etegpad Drive, Princeton NJ 08540 


Hot Spots 


Country Inn, Route 130, Rob- 
binsville. 609-259-2033. Country- 
western from 9:30 to 2 a.m. night- 
ly. 


County Line Inn, Route 206, 
Skillman. 201-359-6300. Live bands 
Friday and Saturdays from 9 to 1 
a.m. No cover. 


Nassau Inn, Palmer Square, 
Princeton. 609-921-7500. Thursdays 
through Saturdays: lobby bar, 
pianist Gene DaViss; Tap Room, 
DJ and dancing. 


Ramada Inn, Sandalwood 
Restaurant, Route 1 and Ridge 
Road. 609-452-2044. Ken Hender- 
son, jazz piano, Tuesdays through 
Thursdays, 6 to 10 p.m., and the 
Ken Henderson Trio on Fridays 
and Saturdays, 8 to 12 p.m. 


~Scanticon, Tivoli Gardens 
Lounge, 100 College Road East, 
Princeton. 609-452-7800. On 
Thursdays, country and western 
duo, followed by a pianist. On 
Fridays, Janus and Company, pop 
music band. Saturdays, piano from 
6 to 8 p.m.; then the Rick Fiore 
Band featuring Bob Stefano with 
popular dance music of the ’30s 
and ’40s from 8 p.m. to midnight. 
Sundays, pianist Dick Braytenbah. 

Thursday and Friday lunches 
feature keyboardist Glenn McClel- 

Continued on following page © . 
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MORGAN MERCEDES INC. 


210 CARNEGIE CENTER, SUITE 207, PRINCETON, NJ 08540 
(609) 987-1122 | 


WE’RE NOT A CAR 
But 
We Are Driven 


The Professionals e = 
© Ze a 
‘Permanent Placement 4 
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: U.S. 1 Mail Subscriptions 
: Only $14.95 Per Year! 
j 
i 
E 


Mail check to 
U.S. 1, 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540 


Career development programs 
for managers and employees 


Executive outplacement 


Employment assistance for 
relocated spouses 


Sandra Grundfest, Ed.D. 


Career Management Services 


601 Ewing St., C-1 


Princeton, N.J. 609-921-840] 


the easy way at home. 
Do what comes 
naturally—walk or 

run indoors on a 
PRECOR or other fine 
electronic treadmill. 
Anytime, any weather, 


is ready to challenge 


labor warranty. 


Run for your life...at home! 


Get the regular exercise 
that doctors recommend... 


your PRECOR treadmill 


PRECOR® 


Your complete home fitness center 


e Let the FITNESS FORCE PROFESSIONALS help you 
discover the equipment that’s best for you. 


¢ Free installation, delivery & personal instruction included. 
e All equipment comes with one year parts and 


PRINCETON SHOPPING pees 
No. Harrison St. Princeton, NJ... 28.3 


you with a variety 
of programs set to | 
your own pace. 
Work out in the 
comfort, safety and 
convenience of 
your own home... 
watch TV or 
listen to stereo. 
No rain, no snow, 
no cars! 


Mon.-Sat. 10-6 Thur. 10-8. 
ss 609-683-0 
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EVE JUST 

GONE THROUGH 

AVERY MOVING 
EXPERIENCE. 


We’re moving up in the world, right to the top. The top of half a 
flight of stairs off Chambers Street in Princeton. From way up 
here we will carry on our efforts to create moving and effective 
magazine, newspaper and radio advertising, as well as direct 
mail and cataloging programs for clients as diverse as Landau, 
The Inn at Lambertville Station, Forest Jewelers, Stephen M. 
Segal, Inc., Realtors... maybe even your company. 

Call us at (609) 497-0922. 


Rob Thacker & Associates 


€ 


20 Nassau Street, Suite 99, Princeton, New Jersey 08542 
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The Summer? 
with 


Skin ' Care 


exclusive 


Beauty Dream 


“European Studio 
Devoted To °Your Total “Beauty~ 
“Facials ° Nalls “Waxing 
“Electrolysis >“Ha Ait ° 
-“Privacy~ on Three ‘Floors - 


° 924 -49]0 © 


°§12 State Road~ Princeton: 


Free 


Get “Ready~ “For- 


from 


Interior 


Workplaces 


350 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
6099921 © 1555 


7 Office furniture, 
systems 


& service 


Pool party! 7That’s 
what Scanticon pro- 
mises at Friday hap- 
py hours. In the front 
are Helen Misiag, 
left, and Debbie Nor- 
wicke; back, /eft, 
Laura Smith, Brian 
Frank, and Jeanne 
Wolstromer. The par- 
rot is Ignacio. 


“4 Continued from preceding page 
land of Blood, Sweat and Tears. 


Marita’s Cantina, 138 Nassau 
Street, Princeton. 609-924-7855. No 
dancing. Tuesdays, acoustic gui- 
tar; Wednesdays, New York come- 
dians. 


Marriott Hotel, Princeton For- 
restal Village. 609-452-7900. The in- 
house club, Boomerang, features 


dancing to top-40 nightly, large 


screen music videos, and ‘“‘hungry 
hour,” from 5-8 p.m. daily, with a 
$2 buffet. Crowd 20s and up. No 
cover. 

Goodtime Charley’s, 40 Main 
Street, Kingston. 609-924-7400. Live 
bands four nights a week for top 40 
dancing; more than a dozen coup- 
les, mid-20s up, on the medium- 
sized floor. Dzire plays Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, 8:30 to 1:30 
a.m. with no cover. Fridays start 
at 9:30 and Saturdays at 10, both to 
1:30 a.m., both with a $2 cover. 


Granada, Whitehorse-Mercer- 
ville Road, Mercerville. 609- 
585-0304. Disco and rock reign with 
DJs, except for a live rock band, 
The Press, Tuesdays. WPST 
broadcasts live on Saturdays. Free 
buffet Mondays and Fridays. 


Great American Saloon & Eat- 
ery, Main Street, Hightstown. 
609-426-9345. Fridays, Half Bro- 
thers; Saturdays, Monica Nagle. 


Landry’s Tavern, Routes 528 and- 


537, Jacobstown. 609-758-9837. Do 
“The Louie” plus slow dancing, 
line dancing, and the two-step to 
country and western bands. Wed- 
nesday, 8 to 1 a.m., Friday and 
Saturday, 8 to 2 a.m., Sunday, 7 to 
midnight. 


Imaginations, Route 130, Hights- 


town, adjacent to bowling lanes. — 


609-448-2258. Corporate types age 
30 and up dance to the music of DJ 
John Henry starting at 8 p.m. 
nightly, continuing to 2 p.m.; live 
bands Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 


days, and Saturdays. Cover $2 
weekends. 


Brothers Saloon, 2110 White- 
horse-Mercerville Road, Route 33. 
609-890-9604. The post-college 
crowd on a two-level dance floor. 
All drinks $1.50 ’til 11 p.m. Dancing 
from 9 to 2 to DJs all week with live 
rock ’n roll on Fridays 


Button Down Cafe, 4160 Quaker- 
bridge Road, Lawrenceville. 609- 
799-3335. Wednesday beach party. 
D.J. Tuesday through Sunday, 10 
to 1 a.m., for a mostly 20s crowd. 
Cover charge Wednesdays through 
Saturdays. 


Jessie’s, Route 130, Yardville. 
609-581-3777. DJ dance parties 
Fridays and Saturdays; comedy 
acts Thursdays and Sundays with 
DJ and dancing afterwards. 


City Gardens, 1701 Calhoun 
Street, Trenton. 609-392-8887. Live 
bands in rough atmosphere. Keep 
checking the telephone tape. 


Mignelli’s, North Greenwood 
Avenue, Hopewell. 609-466-9856. 
(Also known as Hillbilly Hall.) 
Country & western, Saturday 
nights. 

Easy Street, Route 31, Hopewell. 
609-466-1996. Live bands Wednes- 
days through Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Crowd ranges from 20s to 
40s. No cover. : 


New Brunswick 


Flagpost Inn, 3791 Route 1, South 
Brunswick. 201-297-0666. Live 
bands seven nights a week, 9 to 2 
a.m., with no cover. A somewhat 
smokey, gritty lounge with nice 
people and surprisingly good 
music. 


Corner Tavern, 111 Somerset 
Street, New Brunswick. 201- 
247-7677. Open stage Mondays. 


Wurlitzer’s, 386 Hoes Lane, 
Piscataway. 201-463-3113. DJ plays 
50s, *60s, and some early ’70s 
music, bebop alternating with slow 
sets. Tuesdays through Fridays, 4 
p.m. to2a.m., Saturdays, 7 p.m. to 
2 p.m. ; cover charge of $1 on 
weeknights includes complimen- 
tary hot and cold buffet; the cover 
is $3 after 7 p.m. on Fridays and 
Saturdays. Call for very com- 
plicated directions. 


Lambertville-New Hope 


The Blue Ram, Route 532, 
Washington’s Crossing. 215-493- 
1262. Fridays and Saturdays, Bar- 
bara Trent, piano and vocals: 
Thursdays and Sundays, Gerold 
Price jazz trio. 


Club Zadar, at the Playhouse 
Inn, 50 South Main Street, New 
Hope. 215-862-5085. Multi-media 
blitz of new wave disco and videos 
every night ’til 2. Happy hour 9-10 
nightly, and from 3-5 Sunday after- 
noons. Cover $4 Friday and Satur- 
day nights; $3 Sundays. Mixed 
straight and gay crowd. 


John and Peter’s, 96 South Main 
Street, New Hope. 215-862-9951. 
Johnny Copeland appears Friday, 
June 3, at 8:30 and 10:30. Trenton’s 
Patty Greer sings on Saturday, 
June 4, at 9:30, and Tiny Tim tip- 
toes in Friday, June 10. 

The Cartwheel, on Route 202, 
New Hope. 215-862-0880. Gay disco 
run by the owners of Club Zadar 
with the newest in Eurodisco mu- 
sic. Weekend cover. 


The New Prelude, Route 202, 
New Hope. 215-862-5171. Gay disco, 
with a more mixed crowd Friday 
nights. 


Lambertville Station, 11 Bridge 
Street, Lambertville. 609-397-8300. 
Barbara Anderson, Fridays and 
Saturdays. 


The Swan Hotel, 43 South Main 
Street, Lambertville. 609-397-3552. 
A very funky, quiet, old-style bar 
with live music Thursdays and 
sing-along around the piano Fri- 
days and Saturdays. Outdoor area 
especially nice on warm nights. 


Do Gooders 


New Jersey Special Olympics, 
609-987-2557. Volunteers are needed 
for the games to be held at 
Princeton University June 28 
through July 1. The organization is 
headquartered in space donated by 


Toombs Development at 100-390 - 


Village Boulevard, Princeton For- 
restal Village. Diana Crafa, assis- 
tant vice president of Merrill 
Lynch, Plainsboro, directs the 
Tuesday, June 28, opening cere- 
monies. 


a 


Appointments 
Requested 


921-2555 


FULL SERVICE SALON 
HAIR DESIGNING FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


* Precision Cuts © Advanced Covwring Techniques * Natural Looking Perms 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


London, New York & Vidal Sassoon Trained Staff 


236 Nassau St.. Princeton 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.n. -8 p.m. Sat. 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
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IN SIDE: Stage 7 at Rider 26 Heritage Days in Trenton 
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fine selection 
of rugs and baskets 
for your home. 


Princeton Forrestal Village 
Princeton 
609-520-0075 


The Tomato Factory 
Hopewell 
609-466-1229 


PHONES 


$1095” 


After Rebate 
CUSTOM INSTALLATIO 


Wednesday, June 8 


For Space Reservations & Materials 


i 
; June 15 Ad Deadline: 
é 
é 
E 


Call 609-452-0038 NOW! 


New York’s Month of Arts 


Starting June 11, dozens of cultural productions 
Gear up for a month of music, dance, and drama 


or 31 days and nights in 40 
different locations, the first New 
York International Festival of the 
Arts will serve up an astounding 
array of cultural events. Any event 
that occurs between June 11 and 
July 11 is being billed as part of 
this celebration. And the city 
would certainly have had plenty of 
concerts and plays scheduled dur- 
ing that time period anyway. 

But truth to tell, artists have 
scrambled to board this particular 
bandwagon, and so scads of com- 
panies have chosen this particular 
time to show their wares to the 
toughest of audiences. 

This festival will not have the 
quaintness of a Salzburg or the 
glamour of a Cannes, but variety 
and propiquinty are certainly in its 
favor. 

To choose your tickets, re- 
member which are the home 
teams. You may prefer to see the 
visitors rather than the company 
that has a regular New York 
season. Whet your appetite on 
these categories: 

Seventy-five musical events are 
‘‘the most comprehensive offering 
of 20th century music of any 
festival anywhere in the world.” 
The Juilliard Quartet (with Joel 
Krosnick, of course, the fellow who 
played with the Greater Princeton 
Youth Orchestra recently) pre- 
mieres works by Milton Babbitt 
(another Princeton hero) and Gun- 
ther Schuller at the 92nd Street Y 
on Tuesday, June 14. 

Pierre Boulez directs the En- 
semble Intercontemperain perfor- 
ming works by French composers 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Thursday, June 16, and Friday, 
June 17, then moves to Avery 
Fisher Hall on Saturday, June 18, 
to conduct the New York Philhar- 
monic and the new Swingle 
Singers. 

And for a touch of the exotic, 
musicians from Senegal and 
Guinea play the Beacon Theater on 
Thursday, July 7. 

As for dance, the Danes and the 
Germans will vie with Dance 


STARTING 
TODAY, EATING 
AT THE 


RUSTY SCUPPER 
WILL NEVER 
BE THE SAME. 


The Rusty Scupper introduces complete dinner specials you can really 
sink your teeth into. At prices that won't bite back. Choose from our — 
special Pastas, Prime Rib, the Fresh Catch, and more. Complete dinner 
selections change nightly. Priced from just $10.95, complete with a 
trip to the salad bar, fresh vegetable, bread and butter, dessert, 

and beverage. So come to the Rusty Scupper. 
And eat like you’ve never eaten before. 


Rusty Scupper jy 


378 Alexander Road. Just west of Highway 1. Princeton. 921-3276 


Theater of Harlem and American 
Ballet Theater, but the best ticket 
showcases kids. Every year, Jac- 
ques d’Amboise’s National Dance 
Institute trains school children to 
perform in an all-stop-pulled ex- 
travaganza at the Felt Forum, and 
this year’s show coincides with the 
international festival: June 12 and 
14, 

The charm of these productions 
comes from the energy of 
amateurs; often d’Amboise 
choreographs for New York cops, 
but this year he is importing 


Milton Babbitt 
ee ae ee ee ee 


lifeguards from Sydney, Australia, 
to star in a scenario about Coney 
Island — its roller coasters, hot 
dogs, gulls, and waves. The kids 
will be “‘saved’’ by the lifeguards 
to the tune of — what else — 
‘Waltzing Matilda.”’ 

American Ballet Theatre opens 
the festival on Saturday, June 11, 
with a Mark Morris piece, a Clark 
Tippet premiere, and a revival of 
Leonide Massine’s ‘‘Gaiete Pari- 
sienne.”’ The Frankfurt Ballet, 


directed by American William 
Forsythe, starts a week of shows at 
City Center on Tuesday, June 14, 
the same week that the Royal 
Danish Ballet plays the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Dance 
Theater of Harlem moves to the Ci- 
ty Center of Tuesday, June 28, 
while from Wuppertal, Germany, 
outrageous Pina Bausch invades 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Monday, June 27. 

New Jersey’s own American 
Ballroom Theater with heartthrob 
Pierre Dulaine (who teaches some 
lucky people to dance in North 
Jersey when he is not performing) 
plays the Triplex of Manhattan 
Community College for four nights 
starting Wednesday, June 22. 

The Poles and the Irish compete 
with Tennessee Williams starting 
Tuesday, June 14. Circle in the 
Square hosts ‘‘Night of the 
Iguana,’’ while Sean O’Casey’s 
‘Juno and the Paycock’’ plays 
against two Polish companies, one 
at La Mama Annex and the other 
at Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

Meanwhile, Martha Clarke of 
Pilobolus fame stages a New York 
premiere at the New York Shake- 
speare Festival, and the Mabou 
Mines (you remember them from 
George Street Playhouse) have yet 
another new play at Tisch School of 
the Arts. 

That’s just a whiff of the drama 
attached to the festival and does 
not include the usual Big Apple of- 
ferings. Then, not to be ignored, 
film and television moguls plan 
showings at the Museum of Broad- 
casting. For instance, on June 14, a 
George Balanchine program, fol- 
lowed by Fred Astaire on June 15 
and Agnes de Mille on June 16. 

You can try to chart all these 
events in advance, or you can 
simply write NYC with a question 
mark on the top of your datebook 
for the weeks of June 13, June 20, 
and June 27. When a night comes 
up free, charge tickets at the 
Festival Ticket Service at Times 
Square Station, 212-239-6270. Then 
go. — Barbara Fox 
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Martha Reeves vamps at the Meadowlands June 10 
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: McCARTER THEATRE’S McCarter Theatre _ 
‘Center for the ’ 
Performing Arts 


91 University Place. 
S leritic NJ bcies 
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-” THE MISS FIRECRACKER CONTEST ° 


‘ comedy by Beth Homey, author of | 4 


Crimes of the Heart * Peete ie R Loe 
directed ay Robert Lanchester hgent pe Bas 


4. / ~ + 


Gene CaRean x)! 
= Burnt by: a reputation she can't shake, Carnelle’s leaving town 


Sedan . J °° ina blaze of glory. She's entered the Fourth of July beauty pag- 
. = ; hi © ager _-\' eant and talent contest, gathering her wacky friends and relatives to.” - 
| Rich in in ‘uproarios. quirky Southern humor, it’s a play about liberating ourselves from false obliga- 
> tions, the nature of beauty in America, and the resilience of human nature. . 


, Thursday-Saturday, July 14-16 and Saturday, July 30 at 8:00 pm ° 
* Sundays July 17 and 31 at 7:30 on 


’ 


: a ae ee eee 
: aot s at ® & es = ie ‘ 5 
_.'. World Premiere epee 
i; ~ SMOKE ON THE MOUNTAIN aes 
J eae + bluegrass gospel comedy. . . rousing! |: .4/ 
~ by Constance Ray rc 


_ Conceived and Directed by Alan Bailey Lee , a eee Pas oe 
First stop on the Sander family’s gospel singing circuit is Saturday night at the Mt. 
Pleasant Southern Baptist church, and the Devil is waiting . . . It’s the end of the Great 
\’ Depression and the American religious revival movement is at its peak. Lots of music, 
‘. ~_-. lots of juicy family stories, and very touching revelations. 


. | Thursday-Saturday, July 21-23 


Ps EAR 3 = Thursday-Friday July 28-29 at 8:00 pm fh Ms 
Holly Hunter in a scene from the +” a on ¢ 2 he 
Manhattan Theatre Club production of ee pees = ae ate: oe any aes — 
a The Miss nie eagioaeeis atest e eth y oa - PLAY TICKETS ARE $15 FOR ALL SEATS, ALL NIGHTS, OR $26 F OR BOTH a MOU x TAIN es 
pet <~ |» SHOWS. TICKETS FOR GROUPS OF 10 OR MORE ARE $10 EACH. , u4 


* MUSIC. a a ee Ry a hone FUN Lil eres ee 
i - _ CRAWFORD: -THECHINESE. 
GEORGE” f ae = “JIMMY ©, “GOLDEN DRAGON 3 
WINSTON. ” wn ~ McGRIFF “a ” IACROBATS & a 
pianipttbent words e QUART “ MAGICIANS ay 
\ur anblues | | OF TAIPEI . 4 ~ ~ 


_ Monday, June 20 at 8:00 pm. d 


$16-$25 
33 A Monday, July 25 at : 


1 8:00 pm - fun for the whole . 

i family . es 
Monday, July 11 at 
11:00 am and 7: er 


-$7-$12 


Group rates available — call for 
. information. 
2 = 


‘ MICHAEL - 
» EINSTEIN: 


direct from ‘oobi 


: Friday, July 8 at 8:00 pm * AND THE HY . 
os aco tenths ~ CONDON GANG + 


Call the Box Office at (609) 683-8000 for - | an armchair tour of 
§ tickets. abe American Jazz 


Ta 4 Mad 
_Y Special benefit tickets available for $45 ee, ' Monday, July 18 | iBN ; ko 


SUMMER CINEMA’88. 


and $50. Call McCarter Associates at a “at8:00 pm , 5 
—? 683-9100 ext. 6618. es op eae 39-515 Sake : . 7 
. ae te oe ¢ 6) eee ee hat ' Every Tuesday-Sunday =: 
f “3, «eh ve Ayo | -_ a , June 14-August 28 : 
< | | tae " RAISING ARIZONA BLUE VELVET LOST IN ‘ 


2 McCarter’ s Community Production 


* PJ&B’S PROMISES,PROMISES ° |.” 


~ Book by Neil Simon Thursday, Friday, Bichairehiry 
Lyrics by Hal David June 16-18 at 8:00 pm 

’ Music by Burt Bacharach saturday, June 18 at 2:00 pm4 
i Directed by Milton Lyon = 5)9-3)9 s 


2 Sexual hijinks and corporate politics make for great comedy i in 
PJ&B’s 1988 production. Aspiring actors from around the area col- 
~ laborate with McCarter’s production team in the tale of a young 


AMERICA SMALL CHANGE SID AND NANCY ui) 

’ ) DUNE AROOMWITH A VIEW A CLOCKWORK 

* ORANGE HANNAH ANDHERSISTERS PRIZZI'S 
HONOR SWIMMING TO CAMBODIA MONA 

* LISA TAMPOPO AND MORE! 


»  McCarter's Summer Cinema films are screened at the 
's. Kresge Auditorium in the Frick Chemistry Building on 
@ Washington Road at Princeton University. Tickets are $4, 
and 10-film discount coupon books are available for $30 at 
‘ the Box Office. Call to order your coupon book or for a 


bs 3 é ad aaa 
piieidslupcog ncivatr 
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achiever who lends his apartment to his boss for extracurricular S- 3 comp’ ate itl iting, 

* fiaisons — with hilarious results! . er _ 
secrete . : Syes 8 ab git oo ies 
, . (.. pee . Pa - ; a ; ‘ “ 
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Call for reservations: Ticketron, 
212-977-9020; Telecharge, 212- 
239-6200: Ticketworld, 212-888- 


and Charge Tix, 212-564-8038. 

For up-to-the-minute free infor- 
mation on Broadway and other 
shows in New York, call NYC/On 
Stage at 1-800-STAGE-NY, a 
24-hour performing arts hotline 
operated by the Theater Develop- 
ment Fund and American Ex- 
press. 


A Chorus Line, at the Shubert; 
Telecharge or Ticketron. 


| 9000; Chargit, 800-223-0120, Ticket- 
| F master, 212-307-7171, Phonecharge, 
i 2? ae 212-302-2302, Teletron, 212-246-0102; 


% 
All too often Karate is regarded simply as a i. 
technique for fighting, when in fact it is much 

| more. Karate’s ultimate purpose is to develop 
| the beter features‘of the human charater through | 
self-defense training. Karate enables students to 
realize their full potential by increasing body 
condition, strength, and coordination while 

it | developing a foundation for understanding and 


self confidense. Budo. Ryu Karate is a unique 


ee ee 

Karate Power is the result of the momentum 
generated by body muscles acting in the 
correct sequence and the rensing of these 
muscles at the instant of impact 


system of Martial Arts that develops both the 
| mind and body equally 


Classes—at the Jazzercise Fitness Center in 
the Pennington Shopping Center. 


Byes Penainecon Ny A Streetcar Named Desire, at 


Circle in the Square. Starring 
Blythe Danner in the Tennessee 
Williams play. 

A Walk In The Woods, starring 
Sam Waterston and Robert Pro- 
sky, at the Booth Theatre. Tele- 


Instructor: Sensei San Eric Markowitz 


+ (Head Instructor, Black Belt) | 
183 | 
a Times: Mondays— 7:30 pm - [0:00 pm | 
i Wednesdays— 8:00 pm - 10:00 pm 

in Saturdays— 11:00 am - 1:00 pm 
i] (youngsters, adults) | 
is “ Cost: $35.00 per month 
" $15.00 per month; youngsters 
7 (Saturdays only) | 
HE For more information call (609) 737-2057. 


Anything Goes, at the Vivian 
Beaumont in Lincoln Center. Call 
Telecharge or Ticketron. Sold out. 


Broadway Bound, at the Broad- 
hurst. Telecharge. Litigious widow 
Joan Rivers stars beginning June 
21. 

Burn This, at the Plymouth. 
Telecharge. 

Cabaret, at the Imperial Theater 
with the star of the original show 
and movie, Joel Grey. Telecharge. 

Cats, Winter Garden; Tele- 
charge or Ticketron. Sold out. 

Chess, at the Imperial. Tele- 
charge. A new musical. 

Fences, 46th Street Theater; Bil- 
ly Dee Williams has replaced 
James Earl Jones. Teletron and 
Ticketron. 

42nd Street, St. James Theatre. 
Telecharge or Ticketron. 


Into The Woods, Martin Beck; 


charge. 
Train C ti 
i All ages. men/women, boys/girls are welcome. | Manhattan rain onnec lions 
i No uniform required - wear loose clothing. 
¥ | Come in any session to begin— To Newark/New York From New York 
if : Your first class is Free! 2 
‘ | AS R Princeton | | Princeton 
i 7 | Se Budo yu Kar ate ; Ref Junction | Newark | New York Ret New York Newark Junction 
! eZ Complete Training for the Mind and Body! Monday thru Friday Monday thru Friday 
453 — — AM AM AM AM AM AM 
1 5 39 619 6.35 455 5 09 555 
6 10 651 TOT 5 55 6 09 657 
6 22 707 727 A 6 30 6 43 7 22 
A 6 32 707 7 25 6 45 6 59 7 44 
6 42 7 25 739 7 30 7 44 8 32 
6 58 3t 7 46 A 7 45 801 8 43 
651 7 40 801 805 819 901 
A 710 751 8 08 8 35 B49 933 
719 815 831 903 916 1001 
729 812 8 28 9 38 952 10 39 
7 46 8 27 B 42 10 05 106.19 11 04 
A 753 8 33 8 48 16 35 10 49 11.36 
824 9 06 9 22 1105 11.19 12.03 
A 8.43 909 9 24 11.35 11.49 12.36 
910 955 10 12 PM. PM. PM. 
940 16 25 10.41 12.05 12.19 1.63 
10 10 10 55 1112 12.35 12.49 1.36 
a 10 40 11.25 1141 1.05 1.19 03 
PRINCE TON 1110 1155 12.11 1.35 1.49 2.36 
11-40 12.25 12.41 2.05 2.19 3.03 
P.M. PM. “PM 2.35 2.49 3.36 
12.10 12.55 1.11 3.05 3.19 4.03 
12.40 1.25 141 3.45 3.59 4.40 
1.10 1.55 2.11 4.16 4.31 5.14 
1.40 2.25 2.40 4.45 5.00 5.46 
2.10 2.55 3.11 4.48 5.02 5.40 
z : 2.40 3.25 3.41 5.03 ; 5.17 5.53 
STONY BROOK — New Site in Hopewell a eu ae = = as 
: ; 4.10 4.55 5.10 5.36 5.51 6.39 
Beautiful, Natural Setting — | 4.35 5.20 5.35 5.38 5.55 6.29 
, : E 5.05 5.45 6.00 5.38 6.01 6.49 
¢ Swim & Tennis Memberships 5.40 6.25 6.42 6.07 6.25 6.59 
: 6.10 6.52 7.07 6.12 6.28 7.17 
e Camps: 2% - 12 years 6.40 7.25 7.41 6.30 6.43 : 
Dutd Swim P 7.05 rst 8.06 6.35 6.50 7.37 
7.40 25 8.4 55 7.15 7.58 
utdoor swim Frograms 8.10 8.55 9.10 7.10 7.24 8.12 
8.40 9.25 9.40 7.35 7.49 8.29 
9.10 9.55 10.10 8.08 8.22 9.04 
REGISTRATION ALSO IN PROGRESS o40 1028 10.40 8.35 8.49 2.32 
10.10 10.55 11.10 9.05 9.19 9.57 
. . 11.1 11.5 12 10 : : 
For Summer Programs in Princeton hen Ae eS a ee sald 
12 10 1255 110 10.35 10.49 11.37 
2 $ A : 221 2 40 11.35 11.49 12 36 
e Aerobics * Aquatics ® Dance Saturday - Sunday - Major Hohdays as ae ae 
: : : AM AM AM 
¢ Cooking °® Gymnastics ® Newcomers ee ee mal ja es oH 2 36 
: . 5 40 6 26 6 43 - 
¢ Specialty Exercise ® Support Groups e540 797 oa Saturday - Sunday - Major Holiday 
gee: 7 40 8 27 8 44 : AM AM AM 
¢ Many Other Adult & Youth Activities 8 40 9 27 942] Isa 12 35 12.49 135 
- 9 40 10 26 1041 SA 135 149 2 36 
10 40 11 26 11:41 5 10 5 24 6 09 
; " 40 12.26 12.43 6 35 6 49 7 34 
. . M. Mi. PM. 735 749 4 
For more information, call 609-497-2100 or 12.40 1.26 1.42 8 35 8.49 934 
Pe : 1.40 2.26 2.42 9 38 952 10 39 
visit the Princeton YWCA on Paul Robeson Place. 2.40 3.26 3.41 10 35 10.49 — 
: 3.40 4.26 4.43 then hourly service until 
4.40 5.26 5.42 AM AM AM 
5.40 6.26 6.43 SM 12 35 12 49 135 
6.40 7.26 7.41 SM 135 149 224 
: ; a 7.40 8.26 8.43 n 
Member Agency, United Way-Princeton Area Communities . <a ieee <a A - Amtrak train. ticket use restricted 
10.55 11.40 1155 SA - Saturday morning only 
AM AM AM SM - Sunday and Monday oniy 
12 10 12 55 110 


a Four-on- For‘estal 

oa | Village 

_| The four store copying & Bap STO 
| duplicating network 

| on Route One that serves 
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_| growing businesses Center 
| in the corridor. et tata 
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Carnegie | 


Since 1939 


ng 
reprocenters’ 


Plus 7 more triangle reprocenters across New Jersey linked by shuttle 
Atlantic City « E. Windsor + Flemington - Hamilton Twp. 
Pennington « Princeton + Rocky Hill 


A 
Monmouth 
Junction 
201-329-6660 
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On — and Off — Broadway 


Teletron and Ticketron. Now starr- 
ing Phylicia Rashaad, the Cosby 
wife. 

Jackie Mason’s the World Accor- 
ding to Me, at the Brooks Atkins. 
Teletron. Limited engagement. 


Joe Turner’s Come and Gone, at 
the Barrymore. Telecharge. 


Les Miserables, Broadway Thea- 
ter; Telecharge. Sold out. 


M. Butterfly, Eugene O’Neill; 
Teletron and Ticketron. Starring 
John Lithgow. Call Teletron or 
Ticketron. 


Macbeth, at the Mark Hellinger. 
Christopher Plummer and Glenda 
Jackson do Shakespeare. Teletron. 


Me and My Girl, The Marquis; 
Teletron and Ticketron. 


Oba Oba, new Brazilian curiousi- 
ty, at the Ambassador. Tele- 


charge. 


Oh! Calcutta!, Edison Theater; 
Teletron and Ticketron. 


Romance Romance, billed as 
two new musicals, at the Helen 
Hayes. Teletron and Telecharge. 


Sarafina!, Cort Theatre. Tele- 
charge and Ticketron. Sold out. 


Speed-the-Plow, at the Royale. 
Telecharge. A new play by David 
Mamet starring Madonna; critics 
love the play, hate her. 


Starlight Express, 
Teletron. 


The Phantom of the Opera, Ma- 
jestic. Telecharge. Sold out into the 
next century. 


Off Broadway 


Boys’ Life, Newhouse. A new 
play about the arrested develop- 
ment of today’s men, getting de- 
cent reviews. 212-239-6200. 

Chicago City Limits, “‘10 of Ini- 
quity.’’ Improvisational Comedy. 
212-772-8707. 


Dandy Dick, at The Roundabout 
Theatre Company. 212-420-1360. 


Driving Miss Daisy, at the John 
Houseman, with Dana Ivey. Hit- 
Tix, 212-564-8038. 


Frankie and Johnny in the Clair 
de Lune, Manhattan Theatre Club 
at City Center. A play by Terrence 
McNally. 212-947-5850 (Teletron). 


Godspell, at The Lambs Theatre. 
Previews til June 11. Opens June 
12. Telecharge. 


Kaye Ballard: Working 42nd 
Street at Last! Hooray! Kaufman: 
Hit Tix. 

Naughty Marietta, by the Light 
Opera of Manhattan, at Playhouse 
91. 212-831-2000. 

Nunsense, Douglas Fairbanks. 
The musical comedy hit. 212-564- 
8038. 


Oil City, Circle in the Square 
downtown. 212-254-6330. 

Pan Asian Repertoire with 
Madame de Sade at an unnamed 
theater at 423 West 46th Street. Call 
212-245-2660 if you dare. 


Sandra Bernhard Without You 
I'm Nothing, an evening with a 
wacky, smutty comedienne, at the 
Orpheum. Held over. Teletron. 


Gershwin; 


Steel Magnolias, Lucille Lortel. 
Comedy. 212-307-7171. 


Tamara, The Park Avenue Ar- 
mory. A play you follow around on 


foot, complete with drinks and din- . 


ner. Ticketmaster. 


The Road to Mecca with Athol 
Fugard and Amy Irving, at the 
Promenade, 212-580-1313. 


Three Ways Home, which 
premiered two years ago at Mc- 
Carter and now stars Cosby kid 
Malcolm Warner, at the Astor 
Place Theater. Charge Tix. 


Tony and Tina’s Wedding, at | 


Washington Square Church with a 
reception following every perfor- 
mance. Ticketcentral.. a a: 


Vampire Lesbia: of Sodom, 


Provincetown Playhuuse. 212-477. 


U.S.1 


Bed Experiment One: The Adaptors will perform June 16-18 at 
the Movement Theater in Philadelphia. 


ongs without words 

make music when the composer is 
Mendelssohn and jokes without 
voices bring laughter when the 
entertainer is a mime. Mimes 
reign in Philadelphia for the next 
two weeks, when Movement 
Theater International stages a con- 
vention to end all funny conven- 
tions. 
Shriners, eat your hearts out, 
‘because Chestnut and Walnut 
streets will be populated by inter- 
nationally famous clowns from 
now through June 18. Robert 
Shields, who rose from the streets 
of San Francisco to national fame 
with partner Lorene Yarnell, will 
give a world premiere of his new 


one-man show on Friday, June 3, 


at 8 p.m. Shields — remember him 
as Robbie the Robot? — will per- 
form at the International House 
Theater. 

Also that evening are Polish per- 
formance artist Andrzej Gra- 
bowski in his satire on new music 
and Albert Pisarenkov, a Soviet 
emigre who is supposed to be the 
“next Yakov Smirnoff.” 

On Saturday, June 4, at 2 p.m., 
see ‘‘Litsedei,’’ the Leningrad 
Clown-Mime Theater, which was 
formed in 1968 and is the only pro- 
fessional mime troop in Leningrad. 

A bizarre American troupe, the 
Adaptors, will stage rituals in a 
giant bed, entitled ‘“‘The Bed Ex- 


periment One,’’ on June 16 at 7 
p.m., and June 17 and 18 at 8 p.m. 
The troupe’s founders, Tony 


Brown and Kari Margolis, studied 


at the knee of Etienne Decroux and 
won a “‘Bessie’”’ award, for outstan- 
ding avant-garde choreographers 
and performance artists. 

Female clowns from Switz- 
erland, performance artists and 
dancers from Norway and India, a 
juggler from Italy — all join 
Philadelphia-based artists such as 
Steve Krieckhaus, Hellmut Gott- 
schild, and Terry Beck in explor- 
ing the silent world of dark drama 
and high comedy. For information 
call 215-592-7733. 
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A country retreat 
overlooking the river... 
amidst spacious grounds 

of woodlawn paths, 
gardens and wildlife. 


River Road 
Erwinna, PA 18920 
215-294-9100 


A Country Hotel 
where your weekday business retreats 
can be planned to accommodate 
your specific needs. 


incorporated 


in A ot Dude oe 


Gifts, home accessories, traditional 
and unique objects uprooted 
directly from art workshops 

and museums in France. 


63 Palmer Square West, Princeton (609) 683-0070 


Open Every Day. Parking, Palmer Square Garage. 


237, 
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CELLULAR 
PHONES 


$1095" 


After Rebate 
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Game of Kings: 
Bryce Thompson 
began the Amwell 
Valley Polo Club 
which fs one of five 
Clubs in the state. 
Below, two members 
of Harrah's polo club 
are Esteban Panelo, 
left and Gary , 
Sawhill. 
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Beat the Rush! 


Subscribe Now 
Call 609-452-0038 
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SPELUNK 


Sunday June 26 


In AC, Polo Gets Some Play 


You don’t bet on these ponies, you just ride them, 
But casinos wager they will draw upscale crowds 


Ithough some of them 
may like to gamble, the elite do not 
meet in Atlantic City. Ever. Sure, 
there were dreamers who once 
thought that Atlantic City could at- 
tract the high rollers and blossom 
as the Monte Carlo of the Garden 
State, but the fact is, Atlantic City 
is really just a junior Las Vegas, 
and Las Vegas ‘is nothing to write 
home about, unless you have a 
thing for Wayne Newton. — 

So how does an Atlantic City 
casino get involved in polo, a sport 
reported to be both the oldest and 
most expensive organized pastime 
in the world? You know, that thing 
Prince Charles does on weekends 
with his pals, the game that re- 
quires no less than six horses per 
player if you’re doing it right, a 
hobby that according to Princeton 
polo enthusiast W. Bryce Thomp- 
son costs a player $5,000 annually 
at the very least, and could run a 
person as much as $1 million per 
year if he were really serious about 
it. 

- Those old ladies on the slot 
machines probably don’t even 
know what a chukker is, much less 
a knee board, but those Susan B. 


Anthonys are paying for both. On 


June 12 the Harrah’s Polo Team 
begins its fourth consecutive 


N G 


IN THE DARK? 
Discover New Jersey 
Underground 


(and we don’t mean the subway) 


Explore the Wonders and Adventure 
of New Jersey’s Lee Cave 


CHALLENGE YOURSELF 


S-7-R-E-7-C-H your LIMITS 


Scale new 


DEPTHS. 


CALL: 
609-924-2919 
FUTURE EVENTS: 


June 11 
June 26 


CRADLEROCK OUTDOOR NETWORK, INC. 
P.O. Box 1431, Princeton, NJ 08542 


Canoeing in the Pine Barrens 
Caving Program 


July 16-29 New England Teen Trip 


November 


Naturalist led Adventure through 


New Zealand National Parks. 
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‘season “playing the sport of 
kings,’ as the Harrah’s press 
release calls it. The season runs 
through October 2 wits against 
teams from New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
and England to benefit such causes 
as the Leukemia Society of 
America, the American Cancer 
Society, and the New Jersey 
March of Dimes. 

It’s a far cry from the Great Un- 
washed on the Boardwalk, but 
since Harrah’s president David P. 
Hanlon “felt that the Atlantic City 
area needed another entertain- 
ment,’’ in the words of a Harrah’s 
public relations person, ‘‘we decid- 
ed to become a corporate sponsor 
of the team, and we’ve encouraged 
charities to get involved with fun- 
draising at the matches.” 

Hanlon himself plays on the Har- 
rah’s team, along with founder 
Gary Sawhill and professional polo 
player Estaban Panelo, who is 
from Argentina, the world 
epicenter of serious polo. 

Polo, defined by the encyclo- 
pedia as ‘‘a stick-and-ball game 
played on horseback,’’ was in- 
vented in Persia as early as 2000 
B.C. as a means of training cav- 
alry units in horsemanship and 
battle. 

The first westerners to play the 
game were British tea planters in 
imperial India, who learned the 
game from the natives and formed 
the Calcutta Polo Club in the early 
1860s. British cavalry units in India 
soon picked up the sport, and took 
it back to England, where by 1875 
organized matches drew as many 
as 10,000 spectators. 

Polo began as a rough, warlike 
sport; rumor has it that early 
games were played by victorious 
cavalrymen with the heads of their 
vanquished enemies. Today it is 
highly regimented, played with 
two umpires on a grass field exact- 
ly 300 yards long by 160 yards wide. 


_ The goalposts at each end of the 


field are eight yards apart. Two op- 
posing teams of four players each 
attempt to knock a bamboo ball 
3.25 inches in diameter through the 
opposing goal with a mallet con- 
sisting of a bamboo head 9.5 inches 
long attached to a flexible cane 
shaft with a firm, rubber-wrapped 
grip at the end. 


me sort of like hockey on horses 
rather than skates. There are six 
periods, called chukker, of seven- 
and-a-half minutes each. Players 
play specific positions, which are 
numbered one through four: 
Number One is like a hockey for- 
ward, and is responsible for scor- 
ing; Number Two is the tough-guy 
position, called the scrambler or 
hustler, which attempts to wrest 
the ball from the opposition: 
Number Three is a tactical posi- 
tion, responsible for Setting up 


shots for Two and One and leading 
the team, much like a quarterback 
in football; and Number Four is 
basically the goalie. 

The polo ponies are actually 
horses, since height limits that us- 
ed to be applied no longer are. 
Most polo ponies are so-called 
grade throughbreds, which means 
that they are seven-eighths or 
three-quarters thoroughbred, with 
the rest quarter horse or other 
local bloods. The ponies are train- 
ed Starting at age five, and reach 
their peak at age nine or ten. With 
care and luck, a polo pony can play 
to age 20. 

Because the game is both fast- 
paced and accident-prone, the 
pony must be changed each chuk- 
ker, although a good pony can play 
more than one chukker with a rest 


Ei eatin 


in between. The ponies’ front legs 
are bandaged to prevent injury, 
the manes clipped, and the tails 
braided to keep the mallet from 
becoming entangled. 

Injuries are a problem for both 
ponies and players, Bryce Thomp- 
son says. 

“They get hurt a lot,” he says of 
his polo ponies. ‘“They can twist a 
leg or get cut up, and then they’re 
out anywhere from a day to 
forever — you can’t tell ’til you 
have a chance to really look. And 
sure, I’ve been hurt too.” 

Thompson, a 56-year-old real 
estate entrepreneur who has been 
involved in all sorts of equestrian 
sports, started the Amwell Valley 
Polo Club as a natural extension of 
his interest in horses, he says. To- 
day his club, which consists of 
himself, his wife, Flan, and a pro- 
fessional, is one of five polo clubs 
in the state. 

“Just eight years ago there was 
only one club in New Jersey,” 
Thompson notes, “‘so it really is a 
growth sport. Now there’s Far 
Hills, Ramapo, Burnt Mills in 
Pluckemin, us, and that one in 
Atlantic City.” 

Thompson’s club will play the 
Ramapo Hunt and Polo Club on 
June 18 at the Amwell club’s polo 
field at the Hillsborough Country 
Club, which Thompson owns. The 
match will benefit the Association 
for the Advancement of Mental 
Health’s programs in clinical and 


‘vocational services for emotional- 


ly and developmentally disabled 
adolescents arid adults in Central 
Jersey. : 

The event will include a pre- 
game dressage exhibition, a 
parade of vintage cars by the Anti- 
que Car Club of Central New 
Jersey, and the all-important 
tailgate picnics, which will be sup- 
plied by the spectators themselves 
and are the central social activity 
of area polo- matches. Following 
the match, polo watchers and 
players will be treated to a 
hospitality tent catered by 
Woodrow’s Bar and Restaurant of 
Forrestal Village, with a bluegrass 
band providing the entertainment. 

Parking spots at which you can 
both picnic and watch the game 
are available for $100, $200, and 
$300 each; general admission is 
$10. To request an invitation, call 
609-924-7174. And in case you're 
wondering, the knee boards men- 
tioned at the beginning of the arti- 
cle were sort of a trick quéstion; 
they surround the field for indoor 
polo, which is a whole other kettle 
of fish. No indoor teams have been 
formed as yet in the Princeton 
area. 


Casinos 


The Atlantis (609-441-2888): The 
George Holmes Inkspots, formerly 
known just as the Inkspots, in 
afternoon performances for the 
oldsters who remember the In- 
kspots’ first hit in 1938, ‘If I Didn’t 
Care,” through June 10. 

Bally's Casino Hotel (609- 
340-2709): “Evening at La Cage,” 
every evening except Tuesday. 


Bally’s Grand Hotel Casino, 
formerly the Golden Nugget 
(609-340-7200): Coming up on the 
17th: Dean Martin. 


Caesar’s (609-343-2550): Ancient 
comedian Red Skelton, who sticks 
out his tongue a lot, June 10 


through 12. Also, “‘A.M.: A Blast 
From the Past,” a 


Claridge (609-340-3700): Duke 
Ellington’s “‘Sophisticatec 
Ladies,” through July 31. Adm 


pop music — 
review, running indefinitely, = =8=§ 
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Sion $12.50 plus one-drink 
minimum. 

Harrah’s (609-441-5000): Ron 
O’Brien’s Rock and Roll celebra- 
tion with Little Anthony, the 
Diamonds, the Impalas, and the 
Chimes, whoever they are, June 10 
through 12; fabulous Jim Bailey in 
drag ‘‘as the illusion of Judy 
Garland”’ through June 16; Frank 
Gorshin, the Riddler of TV’s ‘‘Bat- 
man,’’ does whatever it is you do in 
public after being the Riddler, 
through June 5; and finally, ven- 
triloquist Wayland Flowers with 
his hag puppet, Madam, June 6 
through 19. With a fabulous, star- 
packed lineup like this, how can 
you go wrong? 

Resorts International (609-340- 
6830): Comedian Rodney Danger- 
field does the no-respect shtick yet 
again, June 3 and 4. And be sure to 
catch Kenny Rogers’ warm and 
cuddly act June 10 through 12. 


Showboat Hotel, Casino and 
Bowling Center (800-621-0200): 
‘‘Bodacious,’’ a musical revue of 
the can-can days in New Orleans, 
Tuesdays through Sundays. 


The Sands (800-257-8580): The 
Sands continues its Has-Been 
Singers series with Lou Rawls, 
June 3 and 4, and Maria Muldaur, 
through June 5. 


Tropicana (609-340-4000): 
Weight-lifting comedian and beer 
pitchman Joe Piscopo appears 
with yet another has-been singer, 
Nicolette Larsen, June 10 through 
12. 


Trump Plaza (800-523-2803): 
Hey, hey, hey, an AC act worth see- 
ing! The Temptations in concert, 
June 4 at 10 p.m. Then it’s back to 
the same old thing, with aging TV 
starlet and martian lookalike Ann 
Jillian June 10 through 12. 


Hot Spots 


Cedar Gardens, Route 33 in 
Hamilton Square. The Tempta- 
tions will appear Sunday, June 5, 
at 6 and 9 p.m. Call the box office at 
609-587-1511. 


Meadowlands Arena, Route 3 in 
Secaucus. For information, 201- 
- 935-3900; box office, 201-507-8900. 
Pink Floyd, a band of the Just Say 
Yes generation, Friday, June 3. 

Richard Nader’s Rock & Roll 
Spectacular, featuring stars of the 
50s and early ’60s, Friday, June 10 
at 8:30 p.m. 

Frank, Liza, and Sammy will ap- 
pear September 30 and October 1. 
Bea part of pop culture and call for 
your tickets today, before they sell 
out... : 


Should Your Child Attend the 
Learning Center of Princeton’s 
Summer Session? 


During our 1987 Summer Session, average gains in read- 
ing, math, spelling and composition were in excess of one 
grade level. 


Our advanced, diagnostic approach pinpoints academic 
skill deficiencies, and our individualized instruction con- 
centrates on these weak areas. 


Students attend two mornings per week, and we will 
schedule around your vacation. 


Our Assurance Plan means that, if basic skills goals are 
not achieved, OR you are not satisfied, further instruction 
is without cost. WE GET RESULTS! 


Programs for children, teenagers and adults. 


JULY 5 - SEPTEMBER 1. CALL TODAY! 


Learning 
Center (Of 
Princeton 


601 Ewing Street 
Suite C-4 

Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609) 921-0200 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Unlimited Sessions for ONE LOW PRICE 
Now through Labor Day! 


Shape Up for Summer 


The No Sweat/Strain Work-Out! 


Free Session and Figure Analysis 


MEN AND WOMEN YOU CAN LOSE INCHES IN WEEKS 
17 Tables to Trim and Tone Your Body 


Waist, Tummy me I o 
Hip Table 
The Body Bender Gently raising and lowering Lea Tabl 
Strengthens and tightens your legs, Waist, Tummy, $s © 
muscles in the midriff, ab- Hip Table removes inches, Unique rotation of Leg 
domen, waist and lower strengthens lower back Table reduces inner thighs 
back. muscles. and “saddle bags.” 
Improves circulation in the 
lower body. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 
Stop In, Speak To People Who Have Proven Results 
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“| lost 16 inches in 9 weeks.’’ — Josie Chaplinski, Response Analysis 
‘‘Lost inches, back feels better, more energy, feel less stressed.'’ — A/ & Lew Pinella 
“Beneficial therapy for my arthritis and thrilled at my inch loss.’ — Jane D’Andrea 

$10 OFF 10-SESSION PACKAGE SPECIAL HALF-HOUR 
4 $5 OFF 5-SESSION PACKAGE BUSINESS DAY SPECIAL 
$4 New Members Only Senior Citizen Discounts 
Fi 
iH 421 WALL STREET 
#H NEW RESEARCH PARK CALL FOR APPOINTMENT 
$ oe 
t% , ROUTE 206 
fi ie PRINCETON, NJ 609-683-1840 
% across from Princeton Airport 
I re yt po rer ee 
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CSV 
HOUSE 
OF INTERIORS 


At Ellsworth Center 


Specialists in 
Home Decorating 


* Custom Drapery 

¢ Vertical & Mini Blinds 
Pleated Shades, Etc. 

* Designer Wallcovering 


¢ Full Line of Carpeting 

¢ Large Selection of 
Quality Fabrics & Laces 

e Fine Art 


Workroom On Premises 


Hours: Mon-Sat 10-6 33 Princeton-Hightstown Rd. 
Home Appointments Available Princeton Jct., NJ 08550 


2 


») 609-799-7494 r 


Sat 


COLLEGE OF 
YOUR CHOICE 


no tutor, no computer 
program. . .has equaled 
this performance. 
Bright, enthusiastic, young 
instructors from top schools work 
closely with you in classes no 
larger than 10 students. Our com- 
puters analyze your work, pinpoint 
your weaknesses, let us coach you 


can make the °°) 7% "> 
F i CHECK US OUT — FREE! 
difference! 


Attend a Free Introductory Class at 
The Chapin School, 4101 Prince- 
ton Pike, Princeton: 

Higher grades, a good extracur- Wed., June 8, 7:30-9:15 PM; 
ricular activity record and higher Sun., June 26, Noon-1:45 PM: 
SAT en three factors all Wed., July 27, 7:30-9:15 PM. 
count with the college admissions ; rae 
boards. If you're a most high Parents are urged to attend. 
school students facing this propo- 

Sition, it’s too late to do anything 


SUMMER CLASSES 
NOW FORMING. 

about your over-all average and 

activities. 


CALL (609) 683-0082 
scores dramatically with the help i 
PRINCETON 


of The Princeton Review. For over 
five years now, The Review has REVIE 
WE SCORE MORE! 3 


helped thousands of students, 
coast to coast, raise their scores 

252 Nassau St, Princeton NJ 08542 
Not affiliated with the Educational Testing Service 


an average of 150 points over 
or with Princeton University. 


PSAT or previous SAT scores 
(math and verbal combined). 
No other course. . .no book, 


Che 
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For homes or offices 
PLANTSCAPING 


The easy way... 
Clay Pebbles replace soil 


e CLEAN ¢ HYPOALLERGENIC ¢ HEALTHY 
e LONG LASTING * WATER LESS FREQUENTLY 


Interior Plantscaping 
Maintenance 
Floral Designing 


VISA/MC | WE DELIVER 
Princeton Shopping Center, N. Harrison St., 924-7718 


Stage 1: More Seats to Fill 


Procaccino’s summer program thrives at Rider 


e taught business 
classes at East Brunswick High 
School for 20 years. Then Nick Pro- 
caccino decided that he wanted to 
quit and start a theater company. 
So he did. Three years and nine 
successful productions later, Pro- 
caccino’s Stage 1 is about to em- 
bark on its most ambitious task 
yet: a fourth summer season of 
three plays at Rider College’s 
460-seat Fine Arts Theater. 

“You get tired after 20 years of 
doing the same thing,’’ Procaccino 
says. ‘‘I needed to do something 
new, and I really wanted to pursue 
my interest in American drama. 
So when I decided to stop teaching 
I started my own theater 
company.” 

Procaccino spent a year study- 

ing with Milt Lyon, director and 
founder of PJ&B, and a few direc- 
tors in New York. Then, armed 
with nothing more than $15,000 of 
his own money, the experience of 
directing a number of high school 
productions at Red Bank Catholic, 
and the knowledge gained over 
years of involvement in area 
amateur theater groups, Procac- 
cino started his not-for-profit 
drama company, Stage 1 Produc- 
tions. 
‘We had two productions that 
year, and I had to borrow about 
half of what we needed,’’ Procac- 
cino recalls. ‘‘But as it turned out, 
we made out pretty well, and had 
maybe a thousand bucks left over 
when it was done. Just clearing 
your costs in theater is difficult, so 
to do it at that point was pretty im- 
pressive.”’ 

This new season in the Fine Arts 
Theater is a big step from the 
110-seat theater Stage 1 has oc- 
cupied since its inception, but Pro- 
caccino is not one to worry. 

‘‘We’ve been lucky,’ he says. 
“The first year we managed to 
break even with the $15,000 budget, 
and since then things have expand- 
ed to the point where the total pro- 
duction budget this year is eight 
times that, and in a much bigger 
theater. We’re very lucky to be 
able to use Rider’s facilities during 
the summer. I hope we can make 
ends meet.”’ 

Procaccino bases his budgets on 
projected sales of half of all offered 
seats. This year, with a total of 35 
performances of his three produc- 
tions at the Fine Arts Theater, he’ll 
need to sell more than 8,000 tickets, 
a goal he fully expects to reach. 

“Tt’s realistic,’’ Procaccino 
says. “‘In addition to ticket sales 
last year we managed to raise 
about $8,000 from the state and cor- 
porations, and this year we've 
already surpassed that. I’d like to 


raise between $25,000 and $50,000, 
and at that point, we’ll be able to 
finance some pretty good theater.” 

Stage 1 will employ 24 actors and 


‘20 staff people for the summer 


season, which begins June 9 with 
‘The Shadow Box, a story of three 
families facing the deaths of loved 
ones in a California hospice, runn- 
ing Thursdays through Sundays 
until June 26. Then it’s on to the 
‘Musical Comedy Murders of 
1940,’’ a spoof on both the musicals 
and the murder mysteries popular 
in the 1940s, Thursdays through 
Sundays, July 14-31. The season 
ends with the 1978 Tony Award- 
winning musical ‘‘Ain’t 
Misbehavin’,’’ Thursdays through 
Sundays, August 11-28. All Sunday 
performances are matinees. 
“Without trying to sound too 
egotistical, I guess I have the abili- 
ty to work with people and bring 


‘The first year we 
managed to break 
even with the 
$15,000 budget . 

. . the total pro- 
duction budget this 
year is eight times 
that...’ 


out the best in actors,’’ Procaccino 
says when asked about his continu- 
ing success. ‘‘It seems that 
everyone enjoys working for Stage 
1. You know, the theater is tense, 


_and filled with hot-tempered ar- 


tistic people, and I’m just not like 
that. I think that a. certain 
calmness is what I bring as a direc- 
tor and producer, and now that 
we’ve hit the fourth year, we’re 
solid enough for me to be really 
calm.”’ 

Tickets range from $8 to $12 per 
performance, and from $20 to $30 
for a subscription for all three 
shows. Call 609-683-0444. 

— Christopher Mario 


Back to the PU&B 


Two reverse commuters will be 
playing the leading roles in the 1988 
PJ&B production, ‘Promises, Pro- 
mises,’’ which will take over the 
main stage at McCarter Theater 
June 16-18. Rhyming “pain and 
sorrow”’ with “‘until tomorrow” for 
the song “‘I’ll Never Fall in Love 
Again’”’ will be John Watson 
Stewart and Mary Lee Marson, 
who will play Chuck and Fran. 

PJ&B, which stands for the 


railroad commute that is 
Princeton Junction and back, (and 
those who make that trip) 
represents a collaboration between 
McCarter and community ama- 
teur actors, dancers, and musi- 
cians, Actually, Stewart — with 
Marson — just finished a job on a 
cruise ship to Latin America. He 
used the name “Jacques’’ and 
garnered admiring comments for 
his cabaret act from a U.P.L 
reviewer. So though he is not really 
“amateur,” he is a PJ&B favorite, 
with his last hit as the star of 
‘“‘Where’s Charlie?”’ 

This play, based on the movie 
“The Apartment,’’ marks the 
return to PJ&B of director Milt 
Lyon, who had led the troupe for 
many years before McCarter 
decided to rotate the job. 

All but one cast member has ap- 
peared in PJ&B before, and that 
one, Philadelphia lawyer George 
A. Sullivan Jr., trod the same 
boards as a Triangle actor some 20 
years ago. Others in the cast: 
novelist Brent Monahan, Ed Teti, 
Rider professor Richard O. Swain, 
former RCA employee Allan 
Salkin, Westminster graduate Ed 
Stout, active adult Girl Scout 
Phyllis Platt, teacher Diana Crane 
(she instructs Siemens executives 
in English and Westminster 
singers in German) and: house- 
painter Bob Stives, who happens to 
be married to a McCarter stage 
manager. Stewart and Ellen I. 
MacDonald are the choreograph- 
ers. 

For tickets call McCarter at 
609-683-8000. 


On Stage 


McCarter Theater, 91 University 
Place, Princeton. 609-683-8000. 
PJ&B returns to McCarter with 
‘‘Promises, Promises,’’ a musical 


based on the Billy Wilder movie, 


‘The Apartment,”’ June 16 through 
June 19. Directed by Milt Lyon. 

In July, McCarter’s first sum- 
mer season ever hits the town that 
used to depart for the Vineyard im- 
mediately after Princeton Reu- 
nions. Tickets on sale now for the 
Golden Dragon Chinese Acrobats, 
plays by southern playwrights, and 
musical offerings, all to be 
presented at the newly renovated 
and air conditioned McCarter. 

Subscriptions are now on sale for 
McCarter’s 1988-’89 season, which 
begins September 28 with the com- 
edy ‘Born Yesterday.’’ See five 
plays for as little as $65. 

Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope. 215-862-2041. Opening dates 
for the summer: ; 


ArecHiEs 


“Not Your Typical Place” 


GREAT FOOD / GREAT AMBIANCE 


Italian/International Cuisine 


Parking For 100 Cars 


(609) 392-1500 
600 Chestnut Avenue 
Trenton, NJ 
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Behind the scenes: Nick Procaccino will direct Stage 1’s 
‘The Shadow Box,’ which runs June 9 to 26. 
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June 15, Mimi Hines in ‘‘Nite 
Club Confidential.’’ 

July 6, Noel Harrison in ‘‘Ed- 
ucating Rita.”’ 

July 26, Bonnie Franklin in ‘‘An- 
nie Get Your Gun.”’ 

August 17, Lou Jacobi in ‘‘Little 
Shop of Horrors.” 


September 7, Kaye Ballard and - 


Sandy Dennis in ‘‘The Odd 
Couple.”’ 

September 28, Stephen Sond- 
heim’s ‘‘Company.”’ . 

October 19, An evening with John 
Raitt and Anna Maria Alberghetti. 


Avenue, New Brunswick. Through 
June 18. 


Crossroads Theatre Company, 
320 Memorial Parkway, New 
Brunswick. 201-249-5560. The 
Crossroads hosts the Ensemble 
Theater Company of Newark as 
they present ‘‘The Ermine,”’ a play 
about obsessions of love and 
money by Jean Anouilh, preview- 
ing June 8 and running through 
June 26. 


Paper Mill Playhouse, Brookside 
Drive, Millburn. 201-376-4343. 
‘Mack and Mabel,” a musical 


Warrior Ant,” about a samurai in- 
sect that defies the ant society and 
goes off to make love and war. The 
spectacle involves a Jamaican 
steel band, Brazilian-samba, Puer- 
to Rican bamba, and African folk 
tales. 

As ‘‘Gospel’’ ended up on Broad- 
way, so this insect-filled epic may 
be headed for New York as well. 


New Jersey Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, a non-profit professional 
theater-in-residence at Drew 
University in Madison, will present 
‘‘Hamlet”’ beginning June 26. Call 
201-377-4487 for tickets. 


Bristol Riverside Theater, about the romance between silent 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. 215- film pioneer Mack Sennett and his Theaterfest at Montclair State 
788-7827. Summer children’s leading lady, Mabel Normand. College in Upper Montclair pre- 


theater series continues each 
Saturday through July 30. June 4, 
‘The Frog Prince’’; June 11, the 
Brownstone Puppet Theater. 


Stage One Productions, Fine 
Arts Theater, Rider College cam- 
pus, Route 206, Lawrenceville. 
609-683-0444. Residents of a Califor- 
nia hospice offer a poetic affirma- 
tion of life in ‘‘The Shadow Box,”’ 
June 9-26. 


Plays in the Park, Roosevelt 
Park Amphitheater, Edison. 201- 
548-2884. ‘‘Camelot,’’ June 21-25. 


Off-Broadstreet Theater, 5 South 
Greenwood Avenue, Hopewell. 609- 
466-2762. ‘‘Fatal Attraction’’ (not 
related to the movie), through 
June 11. In this mystery thriller a 
fading star finds herself back in 
the spotlight. 


Franklin Villagers Barn 
Theater, DeMott Lane, Somerset. 
201-873-2710. “‘Orphans,’’ a drama 
by Lyle Kessler. This play will 
take place at George Street 
Playhouse Stage II, 9 Livingston 


Through June 26. 

A benefit performance of ‘‘Mack 
and Mabel‘ is slated for Tuesday, 
June 21, 8 p.m. Proceeds will go to 
the Hyacinth Foundation to assist 
AIDS patients and their families. 

An audio-narrated performance 
for the blind is scheduled for Satur- 
day, June 25, 3 p.m., with a “‘sen- 
sory seminar”’ at 1:30. 


Playhouse 22, 210 Dunham’s Cor- 
ner Road, East Brunswick. 201- 
254-3939. ‘‘Nine,’’ a sensual 
musical based on Fellini’s ‘‘842.”’ 
Through June 5. 


Edison Valley Playhouse, Oak 
Tree Road and Woodland Avenue, 
Edison. 201-755-4654. ‘Lies and 
Legends,’’ by Harry Chapin. An 
evening of musical theatre. 
Through June 12. 


American Music Theater Fes- 
tival, WHYY’s Forum Theatre, In- 
dependence Mall West, Philadel- 
phia. 215-988-9055. Lee Breuer and 
Bob Telson gave us ‘‘Gospel at Col- 
onus’ and now they offer ‘The 


sents Broadway star Tommy Tune 
in ‘“‘A Salute to Fred Astaire,”’ 
June 21 through 26. Call 201- 
893-5112 for tickets. 


The Levin Theater Company, at 
the Levin Theater at Rutgers in 
New Brunswick, presents a roman- 
tic comedy called ‘‘Emil’’ as part 
of the Rutgers Summerfest, June 
16 through 26. Call 201-932-7511 for 
tickets. 


The Flicks 


Summer Cinema at Kresge 
Auditorium on Washington Road. 
Sponsored by McCarter Theater, 
609-683-8000. First show starts 7:30 
p.m., second feature around 9:30. 
Opening Tuesday, June 14, through 
Thursday, June 16: ‘Hollywood 
Shuffle’’ and ‘‘This is Spinal Tap.”’ 

June 17-19: ‘‘My Beautiful Laun- 
derette’’ and ‘Prick Up Your 
Ears’ a tribute to Joe Orton. 
Movies continue all summer; ad- 
mission is $4 or a 10-coupon book 
for $30. 
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Hungry for lunch? Head for Route 1 and treat your 
hard-working appetite to a delicious lunch at Princeton 
Market Fair. 

There's everything from mouth-watering burgers 
and fries to oversized sandwiches and hot 'n spicy 
fajitas. You'll find tantalizing Chinese specialties, 
garden fresh salads, soups and yogurts. You can enjoy 
the festive atmosphere of TGI Fridays, or even brown 
bag it in style with a made-to-order feast from Kaufelt's 
Fancy Groceries. And top it all off with delicious candy 
or a scrumptious cookie. 

So don't wait any longer. If you need a lift, just catch 
the Carnegie Haul Jitney at Carnegie Center. Or follow 
the cars to Princeton Market Fair. 

And never let a little piece of asphalt stand in your 
way again! . 


Lunchtime At Princeton MarketFair. 


Cohoes, SuperSports USA, TGI Fridays, U.A. The Movies 
and 60 other specialty shops. 
U.S. Route | at Carnegie Center, Princeton, N.J. 
Hours: Monday through Saturday, 10 am to 9 pm; Sunday, Noon to 6 pm. 


The Drive for Excellence Begins 


from Within... 
Martial Arts and Fitness for Individuals Who Would 


Rather Lead Than Blindly Follow 


¢ Private and Group Classes 

¢ Executive and Corporate Programs 

¢ Nautilus * Universal + Free Weights 
« Aerobics * Locker Rooms + Showers 


Rick Tucci — Head Instructor with 16 Years Experience. 
Certified to teach Bruce Lee's Jeet Kune Do concepts 
under Paul Vunak's P.F.S. Long Beach, California. 


Princeton Academy of Martial Arts 
14 Farber Road, Princeton 


| 452-2208 
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Marita’s 
New 
Family Fiesta 
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Full Three Course Dinner 
Adults only $6.95 
Children Ages 1-7 only $1.95 


Meet Me at Marita’s 
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‘Our new menu is so fresh, it might 
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RESTAURANT AND BAR 
One Palmer Square, Princeton, N.J. 921-0700 


We couldn't contain all that freshness on one menu, 
so we decided to have a new one every day. Now it’s your 
job to come in and tell us how wonderful all these new 
things taste. Don’t worry, though, we've kept all your old 
favorites on there too. 


American Express and other major credit cards honored. 


sip. % 
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AND TICKLE YOUR 
TASTEBUDS AT 
WOODROW’S 
HAPPY HOUR 


TIP YOUR GLASS 


BAR 


* 


Princeton Forrestal Village 
120 Rockingham Row 
~ 609-520-0565 


+ 


PRESTAUAANT Se 


* 


Monday-Friday 5-7 
Complimentary 
hors d’oeuvre @ 
buffet 


@ Thursday 
$! drafts all night 


Friday 
Ladies drink |/2 price 
e all night 


% 
Both Nights @ 


Live Jazz 


Hows ee 


PRIVATE 
PARTY 
@ FACILITIES 


aterloo Village is a 
decorator’s dream. The chance to 
buy antiques for two dozen 
buildings would excite any 
designer, especially one with a 
love for history. _ 

It also represents a musician’s 
dream. More than 80 young artists 
practice together for six weeks at 
Princeton University and present 
concerts in both Princeton and 
Waterloo. In addition, nostalgic 
pop stars, from Steppenwolf to the 
Beach Boys, play for crowds of 
thousands in the outdoor am- 
phitheater on the Waterloo 
grounds. 

These artistic, historical, and 
musical dreams-come-true re- 
sulted from the vision of Percival 
H.E. Leach, an American designer 
and. philanthropist with British 
roots. Percival Leach fell in love 
with Waterloo Village when he was 
only 17 years old. Then, in the late 
1930s, it was almost a ghost town of 
houses that no longer reflected the 
glory they had seen in the 
American Revolution and the In- 
dustrial Revolutions. 

Then, no one would have believ- 
ed that this ramshackle little town 
in the middle of the New Jersey 
woods would become a state park 
with a restored historical village 
and a center of culture with a 
classical music festival and school 
of international repute. No one, 
that is, except Percy Leach, who 


had a dream. 
Shortly after World War II, when 


Percy Leach had been discharged 
from the Navy, he moved from 
Boonton to a house in Waterloo 
with his parents. They had spent 
some of his growing-up years in 
Jamaica, and had seen to it that 
young Percy took lessons in piano, 
trumpet, and French horn. He 
enrolled in a design academy, the 
now defunct Whitman School, 
where he met his friend Louis 
Gualandi. In 1951 they opened a 
design business and with the 
money they earned, began to ‘‘col- 
lect’? and restore the houses of 
Waterloo Village. 

One by one, they purchased the 
properties and began to realize 


ort 


their impossible dream: the 
revitalization of over 100 years of 
American history that would other- 
wise have been altered beyond 
recognition or even destroyed. 

The village was first opened to 
the public in 1964, and it now 
features more than 100 rooms of 
antiques and colonial crafts, which 
are demonstrated to the public by 
costumed artisans. Visitors see 
logs cut in a real sawmill, and they 
can buy grain ground in the work- 
ing gristmill. 

At the Towpath Tavern, they can 
enjoy afternoon tea, and buy 
homemade brooms at the general 
store. The craftspeople reproduce 
the period pieces used in Waterloo 
constructions, as well as making 
items for the giftshop. Leach 
points out that, in contrast to 
Williamsburg, the buildings were 
restored, not historically re- 
constructed. 

For this effort, Leach has mar- 
shalled phenomenal support from 
‘heavy hitters’? in government 
and philanthropy. Leach says that 
every dollar of state money has 
been matched three- to ten-fold by 
private contributions. He has 
enlisted the aid of politically in- 
tluential family friends such as 
Governor ‘“‘Tommy’’ Kean; it has 
even been said that his British con- 
nections extend all the way to 
Buckingham Palace. 

The extent of his associations 
can be estimated by looking at his 
design firm’s clients: the 
Helmsleys’ home in Connecticut 
and the palatial Beneficial Center 
in Peapack. The Rockefeller 
Group donated $4.5 million to 
finance a road connecting the 
village and the trade center to 
Route 206, and the Village has its 
very own exit off of I-80. 

Thus, Waterloo Village has been 
made a part of Allamuchy State 
Park, so it will be preserved for 
posterity. ‘It is one hour from the 
largest audience in the nation,” 
Says Leach. “It was a unique op- 
portunity; it cannot be done again; 
there is nothing else like it.”’ 


Na only did Leach ac- 
complish the village restoration, 
but also he is creating a musical 
empire of boggling proportions. 
And, if Leach’s plans are fulfilled, 
the Waterloo Pavilion for the Per- 
forming Arts, scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1990, will rival facilities 
at Tanglewood in Massachusetts, 
Wolf Trap in Virginia, and 
Saratoga in New York. 
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Rebuilding: Percy 
Leach turned a ram- 
shackle town into a 
restored historical 
village. Above, tours 
are given at Waterloo 

by the youth corps. 
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In 1968, once the restoration was 
well under way, Leach turned his 
attention to another aspect of his 
dream, to bring music to Waterloo. 
‘“‘At the time, New Jersey was not 
known for cultural happenings,” 
says Leach. 

Skeptics scoffed, asking, ‘““What 
musician will go to the middle of 
the woods to play?”’ 

The answer: Pablo Casals, a 
family friend, the greatest living 
musician of the time. He came — 
near the end of his life — each sum- 
mer from 1969 to 1971. Many 
distinguished artists followed, in- 
cluding another family friend, 
pianist Van Cliburn, and in 1976 
Percy Leach established the 
Waterloo Festival and School of 
Music, designed to showcase 
young artists beginning their pro- 
fessional careers. 

Whereas he went to the top for 
Waterloo’s first guest artist, Leach 
plucked an unlikely candidate 


Wealthy designer Per 
an impossible deam — 


an 11,000-atie cor 
lovers of muSic ar 


from the hordes of aspiring con- 
ductors to head the school. A 
trumpet player himself, Leach 
chose Gerard Schwarz, the 
29-year-old principal trumpet of 
the New York Philharmonic. 

“Not many people would take 
that kind of chance,’’ says 
Schwarz, whose distinguished 
career in conducting was launched 
at Waterloo. Since then he has 
become music director of the New 
York Chamber Symphony, the 
Mostly Mozart Festival at Lincoln 
Center, and the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra. In fact, he has so many 


engagements he has relinquished - 


his post as music director of the 
Waterloo Festival and School to 
become principal conductor. 
Schwarz was born in Hoboken to 
Austrian parents who emigrated in 
the 1930s. Both parents are doc- 
tors, and both played the piano. His 


mother had urged him to consider 


conducting a a career, and he had 
gone on the road with the Erick 
Hawkins Dance Theater while he 
was still a student at Juilliard. He 
carries a figurative banner for 
American composers who did not 
follow the trend to music written 
on the 12-tone scale. 
‘A festival must have a focus, a 
point of view,’’ he comments. “In 
addition to performing selections 


from the standard repertoire, we — 


emphasize 20th century music that 


is not as well known as it should be, E 
particularly American music. _ 
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of Boggling Proportions 


by Scotia MacRae 


composers who would otherwise be 
much more famous, ‘were 
neglected. Among those whose 
works we are performing are 
David Diamond and George 
Walker, both of whom are still 
alive. In fact, we hope they will be 
attending the performances where 
their works are played.”’ 

In recent years, the New York 
Philharmonic has commissioned 
several works by Walker, and his 
cello concerto was played by 
Mstislav Rostropovich under the 
baton of Zubin Mehta in the fall of 
1986. Walker’s son Gregory T. 
Walker, who attended the Waterloo 
School, is now the concertmaster 
of the Boulder Philharmonic. 

“Our students are everywhere. 
They are infiltrating orchestras all 
over the world,’’ says Shirley 
Greitzer, executive director of the 
Waterloo Festival and School of 
Music, a six-week summer pro- 
gram. ‘‘The whole purpose of the 
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Percy Leach had 
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community for 
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school is to give young professional 
artists the opportunity to play 
under the same conditions they 
will face in the ‘real world,’ where 
you do not have time to rehearse 
for months.”’ 

Although lessons from the facul- 
ty are available, the focus is on 
ensemble playing in the orchestra, 
in quartets, and in other groups. 
Members of the faculty are the 
principal players, and the students 
are rotated in the various desks so 
that everyone has the chance to be 
assistant to the principal. Waterloo 
holds auditions across the country 
and chooses about 85 young artists, 
each of whom has a full scholar- 
ship. 

Faculty and students used to live 
at Fairleigh-Dickinson but now 
live at Princeton University, and a 
number of concerts are held there 
at Richardson Auditorium as well 
as at Waterloo Village. The con- 
certs are broadcast by radio sta- 
tion WNCN in New York City. 

“Percy Leach has provided an 
atmosphere where young people 
and mature artists can get 
together to make beautiful music,’ 
says Samuel Lipman, who recently 

- assumed the position of artistic 
director of the festival. “It is im- 

- portant to stress that our concern 

-at Waterloo is not simply a matter 

of teaching students how to go out 

into the world » d please the pay- 
ing customers. it is a matter of ex- 
_ posing both students and audiences 
to the richness and beauty of 
‘nusic. New Jersey is ready to 
ea its own as a producer, 


not just a presenter, of art and 
Waterloo is helping ine process 
along.”’ 


ce young musicians of the 
Waterloo School may not be aware 
that in addition to making music, 


they are role models for the. 


members of the Youth Corps pro- 
gram, considered by Percy Leach 
to be one of the cornerstones of his 
concept of the village. 

Louis Guilandi was instrumental 
in establishing this inspiring pro- 
gram, which hires high-school 
dropouts who have engaged in 
delinquent activity. They come to 
Waterloo for a program of on-the 
job-training, therapy, and school- 
ing administered by the New 
Jersey Department of Corrections. 
The Waterloo staff supervises the 
young people in various trades: the 
culinary school, construction, 
landscaping, and stage production. 

‘Most of these kids have never 
been exposed to classical music,”’ 
says Matthew Grau, executive 
director of the program. ‘They are 
amazed to see that many of the 
musicians are the same age they 
are — not old and feeble. No less 
important than the specific skills 


they learn are the interpersonal - 


skills they acquire through dealing 
with the public. The success rate is 
excellent: over 70 percent find jobs 
and have no more brushes with the 
law.” 

Although not the main focus of 
the program, the benefit to 
Waterloo Village is tangible: con- 
struction of new buildings, plazas, 
and walkways has been largely ac- 
complished by the Youth Corps. Its 
members also help prepare and 
serve food at various restaurants 
for the hungry hordes of visitors. 
In fact, the culinary school has 
been so successful, it will be ex- 
panded. 

In addition there are a number of 
working farms on the 11,000 acres, 
so a program in farming will be ad- 
ded to the curriculum. ‘‘We want to 
restore lives as well as buildings,”’ 
says Percy Leach. ‘‘We hope soon 
to begin using the talents of the 
blind and the handicapped.”’. 

Waterloo Village also acts as 
host to the New Jersey Jazz Socie- 
ty, which will produce two events 
part of the JVC (formerly New- 
port) jazz festival. On June 25, 
there will be a piano spectacular 
dedicated to the memory of jazz 
pianist Dick Wellstood, and on 
June 26, the annual jazz picnic with 
a host of swing, traditional, and 


Waterloo music: An- 
dre Watts, pianist, 
performing this sum- 
mer at Waterloo. 
Above, visitors ap- 
preciate the acous- 
tics provided by the 

. natural amphitheater. - 


mainstream musicians will take 
over the village. The Jazz Society 
will also participate in the Cajun 
Festival August 20 and 21, which 
will bring New Orleans to Waterloo 
Field. 


Throughout the summer, the 
village will also host a variety of 
popular entertainers, including the 
Beach Boys on July 2 and and 
Willie Nelson on August 21. Greg 
Allman, John Kay and Steppenwolf 
appears Friday, June 10; Barbara 
Mandrell on Friday, June 17; 
America-Three Dog Night, Friday, 
June 24. Performances too large 
for the tent, which seats 3,000, are 
held in the Waterloo Field, which 
can accommodate up to 30,000 peo- 
ple. An autumn poetry festival, an- 
tiques and crafts shows, and an 
Oktoberfest are among other 
events scheduled for this year. 


“Restoration, music, and re- 
habilitation — that’s what the 
village is all about,’’ says Percy 
Leach, his thoughts tumbling out 
at breathtaking speed. ‘‘When we 
started, most people said we were 
insane. They said no one would 
ever come out to this wilderness. 
Now if I said that the President is 
coming tomorrow, no one would be 
surprised. They would start right 
in on the preparations.’’ The 
American dream is alive and well 
in Waterloo Village. 

Waterloo Village is open Tues- 
day through Sunday from 10 AM to 
6 PM through September 30; 10 AM 
to 5 PM September 30 through 
December 31. Admission charges 
are $7.50 for adults, $5 for senior 
citizens, and $3 for children 6-12. 

To go, take 206 North to I-80 and 
then west to exit 25 (Stanhope and 
Waterloo). If you visit the Village 
during the day, you must leave at 
closing time and re-enter for the 
concert. But if you attend a con- 
cert, admission is free after 7 p.m., 
and you can stroll around the 
village and see, at least, the out- 
side of the buildings. Call 
201-347-0900 for further informa- 
tion. os 


@ SUMMERIDER 
a] REGISTRATION 


Spring abba’ now for Fall. 


Undergraduate credit courses in Business, Liberal 
Arts and Science and Education. 


Catch up, make up or just get ahead. 


summer Session I, June 21 to July 22 
Summer Evening Session, June 21 to August 8 “ 


Registration both sessions: June 16, | to 6 p.m. 
and June 20, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Call now for more information and registration 
dates. Course registration may be limited. 
609/896-5033. 


Come back to school. 


Come back to your future. 


RIDER 


COLLEGE 


The School for 
Continuing Studies 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 


NEED A NEW/LURE? | 


: For Net Gains, 
| Try Creative 
_ Advertising 


— Catch the eye and you'll make . 
__ the catch. And just as we 
: tempted you to read this ad, 


we'll entice your prospects ° 
a with creative new bait. 
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@BPC QUALITY AMERICAN CRAFTS >> 


SOMETHING FISHY! 


FISH POTTERY 
PIE PLATES 
VASES 

BAKING DISHES 
SERVING PLATES 
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BOTH USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE. 


POTTERY AVAILABLE FROM MANY 
FINE CRAFTSPEOPLE 


Hours: 10-6 Mon-Sat 61 Main Street, Kingston, NJ 08528 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. 609-924-71 
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After Rebate 
CUSTOM INSTALLATIO 


t reads like a Who’s Who in 
New Jersey dance. The New Jer- 
sey Dance Festival clumps a varie- 
ty of ballet and modern dance com- 
panies into concerts on Saturday 
and Sunday, June 4 and 5. It is the 


FATHER’S DAY 
GIFT IDEAS! 


first of a series of free events co- 
A Desk Top sponsored by three state agencies 
Hydroponic as part of ‘‘Summer Festival 88.”’ 


Though it takes place at Wat- 
erloo Village in Stanhope, it has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the 
Waterloo Festival. Other events in 


(soil-free) Plant with 
“itty bitty’’® 


GroLite™ the series are scattered throughout 
; the state 
. 
Bonsai Trees On June 4, modern dancers Lillo 
® Cactii 


Way and Nicholas Rodriguez will 
share the stage with Garden State 
Ballet and Princeton Ballet. New 
Jersey Ballet is teamed on June 5 
with Carolyn Dorfman Dance 
Company, Alfred Gallman’s New- 
ark Dance Theatre, and American 
Ballroom Theater. 

Lillo Way has her own company 
in Montclair but, on this evening, 
will contribute her solo ‘‘Re- 
member When,”’ six vignettes set 
to the jazzy pop music of Jerry 
Lieber and Mike Stoller. Nostalgia 
gives way to seductiveness, which 
then turns into frustrated fatigue, 
and finally courage. 

Rodriguez, a Patterson. native 
who was ‘‘discovered”’ by the In- 
ner City Dance Ensemble and 
graduated from Juilliard, directs 
Dance Compass. He will present 
the same dances seen recently at 
the Mill Hill Playhouse choreo- 
grapher’s showcase: ‘‘Three 
Chairs for  Bach’’ and 
‘“Moonstruck”’ set to a score by 
Bela Bartok. 

Garden State Ballet, founded by 
Balanchine dancer Fred Danieli, is 


© Flowering Plants 


Supplies Limited! 
| CREATIVE HYDROPONICS 


8 miles north of Princeton 
Rt. 206 Hillsborough, NJ 
(behind ‘Dunkin Donuts) 
201-359-7171 


2 Seagal now directed by Peter Anastos, 
who has a special flair for making 
funny classical dances. His ‘‘Yes 
Virginia, Another Piano Ballet” 

s spoofs ‘“‘Dances At a Gathering” © 
= by Jerome Robbins. 
= Princeton Ballet’s contribution, 
a “Evening Dances’? by Dermot 
Lunch Menu 12:00-2:30 p.m. 
Hors of’ cures Sowpes 
Saumon Fume, Garni 6.25 Soup e du Sour 
(Oak-smoked Scottish salmon Bisque de Homard avec — 
with a horseradish mousse Bourbon eid 
and a three-American-caviar Ontrees 
garnish) Crabe de Maryland Saule avec 
Scampi avec Tequila e/ Aioli 9.75 
- Citron Vert 9.50 (Sauleed jumbo lump crabcakes 
( Tequila- and lime-marinaled with a garlic mayonnaise) 


shrimp on a bed of gazpacho with : Filet de Sole avec Beurre 
chilis) Blane aux Citrons 9.25 


(Sauteed filet of sole garnished 


Melon en Saison avec Prosciutto 


ef Figues 7.25 with a butler sauce containing 
Salades lemon, lime, and orange juices) 
Salade de Confil de Canard avec Supreme de Volaille Grillee avec 
Sauce Uinargretle 750 Sauce de Trois Grains de Foire 8.275 
(Warm confit of duck leg salad (Grilled breast of chicken with a 


three peppercorn sauce) 


Noisetles de Fore de Veau 


with a sesame oil and rice wine 


; vinaigrette) 

. : | Salade de Saumon Froid Poche Grillee avec du Bacon Fume 8.50 
z avec Sauce Fenou! 875 (Grilled noiselles of calves her 
a ; (Cold poached Norwegian salmon with lardons of hickory smoked 
= with a seasonal salad and dill bacon) 

| dressing) Emince de Boeuf Saute avec 

Salade Maison 475 Sauce de Poivre Vert 8.275 

tT Available with Brie or (Sauteed beef with a green 
Montrachel cheese KS peppercorn sauce) 


(629) 921-2298 
11 Witherspoon Street, Princeton, N-F08540 


Burke, is set to Sir Edward Elgar’s 
“Enigma Variations’ and pre- 
miered at McCarter in March. 

On Sunday American Ballroom 
Theater with Pierre Dulaine and 
Yvonne Marceau will dance 
swoon-provoking excerpts from 
“Rainbow Room,” ultra-romantic 
dances from the ’30s and ’40s. With 
her light-hearted ‘‘Conversations”’ 
to a jazz score by Michael Raye, 
Carolyn Dorfman makes a state- 
ment about the frustrations of 
what people say and what they 
mean. 

Gallman’s Newark Dance Thea- 
ter will dance ‘‘Ice Fire,’’ a piece 
by Fred Benjamin that splits the 
difference between hot jazz and 


Though the first of 
the New Jersey 
Dance Festival 
series takes place 
at Stanhope it has 
nothing to do with 
Waterloo’s Fes- 
tival. 


cool precision. The New Jersey 
Ballet’s ‘‘A Dance For You,”’ set to 
waltzes by Venezuelan pianist 
Teresa Carreno, will close the pro- 
gram. 

Saturday’s concert is at 8, and 
Sunday’s is at 7 p.m. Admission is 
free to the village after 7 p.m. 
Follow Route 80 to exit 25 (Netcong 
and Stanhope) and then follow the 
signs to Waterloo Village. For in- 
formation call 609-984-5006. 

The festival is co-sponsored by 
the New Jersey State Council on 
the Arts, Department of State; 
Division of Parks and Forestry of 
the Department of Environmental 
Protection, and the Division of 
Travel and Tourism, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Following this, the 11th year of 
the series of performances, will be 
a Red White and Blue Festival at 
Liberty State Park on July 2 with 
Latin jazz and steel bands. Then 
the Allaire Craft Festival on July 
16 (rain date July 17) and a folk 
and country festival at Batsto 
Village in the Pine Barrens on July 
9. Monmouth Battlefield State 
Park will host the annual Jersey 
Jazz festival on July 30. 

The craft fair is reincarnated at 
Liberty State Park on September 
24, and yet another folk and coun- 
try festival is scheduled for 
Belleplain State Forest on August 
6 


“Closest to home will be the New 


oruar®) Culture under the Open Sky 
| 2 ok ape New Jersey sponsors a summer of outdoor events 


Jersey Pops Orchestra. Not on Ju- 
ly 4, because that concert is not 
part of this series, but on July 23, at 
7:30 p.m., at Mercer County Park. 
Raindate July 24. Call 800-225-5332 
for information. 


Dance __— 


Summer Festival ’88, Waterloo 
Village, Stanhope. 201-347-0900. 
New Jersey Dance Festival offers 
a free concert featuring Lillo Way 
Dance Company, Dance Compass, 
Garden State Ballet, Princeton 
Ballet, Saturday, June 4, 8 p.m., 
rain or shine. Another concert with 
Carolyn Dorfman Dance Com- 
pany, American Ballroom Thea- 
ter, Alfred Gallman’s Newark 
Dance Theater, New Jersey Ballet, 
Sunday, June 5, 7 p.m. 


Princeton Ballet, 201-246-7717. 
Repertory performances at Play- 
house 22, New Brunswick, June 17 
and 18 at 8 p.m., June 19 at 3 p.m. 
201-390-6825. Also, Dermot Burke’s 
“Evening Dances” will be per- 
formed at the Waterloo Dance 
Festival in Stanhope, June 4, 8 
p.m. 


Garden State Arts Center. 
201-888-5000. Polish Heritage 
Festival, Sunday, June 5; Festa 
Italiano, June 11; Jewish Festival 
of the Arts, June 12; Ukrainian 
USA, June 18; Irish Festival, June 
26; Scandinavian, July 3. 


In Philadelphia, Movement 
Theater International Festival, 
215-592-7733. June 1-18, with Len- 
ingrad’s clown theater, Litsedei, 
Italy’s television eccentric Leo 
Bassi, Poland’s performance artist 
Andrzej Grabowski, the Ivory 
Coast’s dance theater Les Guiri- 
voires, master mime Robert 
Shields of Shields and Yarnall, and 
post-modern dance troupe the 
Adaptors. At Hopkinson Hall in the 
International House and the new 
MTI Tabernacle Theater, both at 
37th and Chestnut streets. 


Pennsylvania and Milwaukee 
Ballet, Shubert Theatre, Phila- 
delphia. 215-978-1429. ‘‘Swan Lake”’ 
at the Academy of Music, June 8 to 
19. 

The 25th anniversary season will 
include ‘‘La Sylphide’’ to be filmed 
for TV’s Dance in America, 
September 7-11; a repertory pro- 
gram including works by Williaa 
Forsythe, Richard Tanner, and 
Robert Weiss, October 5-16; ‘‘Nut- 
cracker,’’ December 14-31; 
“Winter Dreams’’ by Weiss, 
March 15-19, repertory by Weiss, 
Tanner, Lynn Taylor-Corbett, 
April 19-23, a tribute to Balanchine, 
April 26-39; Balanchine’s ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ June 
5-14. 
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Dance Celebration, Annenberg 
Center, Philadelphia. 609-898-6791. 
Next season includes Paul Taylor 
Dance Company, November 10-13; 
Bella Lewitzky Dance Company,, 


January 5-7; Twyla Tharp Dance, 
February 7-12; Ballet du Nord, 


March 30-April 1; Frankfurt 
Ballet, May 31-June 2. Plus ISO, 
November 14; Copasetics, Febru- 
ary 13; Susan Marshall & Com- 
pany, April 10. 


In New York: New York City 
Ballet, 212-870-5570. Continues 
through June 26. 

Joyce Theater, 212-242-0800. Ar- 
mitage Ballet, through June 5. 

City Center, 212-246-8989. 
Directed by William Forsythe, the 
Frankfurt Ballet, June 14-19. 

Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
718-636-4100. Danceafrica celebra- 
tion, to June 5, with the Ivory Coast 
dance troupe Les Guirivoires, con- 
certs, lectures and an African 
bazaar. Pina Bausch Tanztheater 
Wuppertal, June 27-July 10. 

Radio City Music ~* Hall, 
212-757-3100. The Dirty Dancing 
Tour, June 14, 15, and 15, selling 
out fast. 

New York International Festival 
of the Art, June 11 to July 11. 
800-444-TIXS. 

Fiorella La Guardia High School 
of the Arts, 100 Amsterdam 
Avenue. 212-496-0700. The dance 
department, directed by Michelle 
Mathesius, presents a concert on 


June 3 and 4 at 7:30 p.m., and June 
4 and 5 at 3 p.m. 

At the Met. 212-362-6000. This 
summer: Royal Danish Ballet, 
June 14-18; Paris Opera Ballet, 
June 21-July 9; Royal Spanish Na- 
tional Ballet, July 11-July 16; Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, July 18-23. 


Dance Improv, Arts Council 
building, 102 Witherspoon Street. 
609-924-3767. Friday, June 17, 8 
p.m. A lightly structured workshop 
for self-expression through move- 
ment and music improvisation, 
organized by Catherine Judd. Also, 
a music and movement improvisa- 
tion workshop led by former Paul 
Winter Consort cellist David Dar]- 
ing, Saturday, June 11, 9:30a.m. to 
5 p.m., Unitarian Church. | 


Dance Spectrums, 50 Princeton- 
Hightstown Road, Princeton Junc- 
tion. 609-799-9165. Thelma Horo- 
witz, who teaches in the West 
Windsor and Princeton adult 
schools, will begin summer ball- 
room dance classes for adults, 
beginning and intermediate, and 
for teens. Also tap, jazz or ballet 
for ‘“‘bashful beginner”’ adults and 
for experienced dancers, starting 
June 27. 


Princeton Ballet, 262 Alexander 
Road, 609-921-7758. Summer even- 
ing courses June 6 through July 29, 
ballet, jazz, modern, Spanish 
dance, modern dance choreo- 
graphy, all levels. 

Katie Glasner, former Tharp 


Luncheon @ 


international beers. 


Alchemist-&Barrister/ 


Dinner @® Cocktaile 


Princeton always did 
have great taste!! 


At the Alchemist & Barrister we satisfy the most 
discriminating tastes. Whether it's a relaxing lunch 

in town, dinner before the theatre, or a late night snack 
in our English-style pub room, we'll tempt you with our 
diverse atmosphere and delicious cuisine. Come and try 
one of our expertly chosen wines, by the bottle or glass, 
or ask about our interesting selection of domestic and 


y 
Oy 


Monday thru Saturday: Lunch served 11:30 am — 2:30 pm 
Dinner served 5:30 — 10:00 pm 
Late Night Menu served till Midnight 
Sunday Brunch served 11:30 am — 3:00 pm 
‘Sunday Dinner served 45:00- 8:30 pm 


28 Witherspoon Street, Princeton, NJ, 924-5555 
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June Opera 


Here are Rodney Hardesty, 
Erin Windle, are Gary Brownlee 
(clockwise from top) pointing the 
way — figuratively — to the June 
Opera Festival, beginning its fifth 
season at the Lawrenceville 
School's Kirby Arts Center. 

June Opera presents opera and 
much more — all in easy-to- 
understand English. The line-up 
includes ‘‘Cosi fan tutte,”’ 
Mozart’s comic opera, June 11, 
16, 18, 21, and 26; ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,”’ with the trio to 
the left in an adaptation by 
English composer Benjamin Brit- 
ten, June 17, 19, 25, and 28. 

Also ‘‘An Evening with Ger- 
shwin,’’ featuring Festival 
soloists with pianist Christopher 
O’Riley and the Princeton Pro 
Musica performing selections 
from ‘‘Porgy and Bess.’’ O’Riley 
will perform the ‘“‘Rhapsody in 
Blue”’ with the New Jersey Sym- 
phony Orchestra. June 5 and 24; 
and ‘‘The Ring of the 
Fettuchines,”’ familiar arias de- 
scribed by the organizers as ‘‘a 
light-hearted crash course in 
opera history,’’ June 23 and 25. 

June Opera features profes- 
sional opera singers and mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Sym- 
phony. Series and group tickets 
are available, as are picnic lun- 
ches prior to selected perfor- 
mances. Call 609-737-7722. 


dancer, teaches modern dance 
choreography on Tuesday even- 


ings. 


Nottingham Ballroom, 200 Mer- 


cer Street, Hamilton. 609-586-1419. 


Sunday evening dances to live 
music, with line dancing at 7:30 
and couple dancing from 8 p.m. to 


11 p.m. 


Princeton Country Dancers, 
Harlingen Reformed Church, Belle 
Mead. 609-771-3874. Wednesdays, 8 
p.m. New England contra, square 
dancing and English country danc- 
ing. Live music, instruction. 
Beginners welcome. 


Scottish Country Dancing, Satur- 
days, 8 p.m. Murray Dodge Hall, 
Princeton University campus. 
609-397-8923 or 609-883-6295. 


SRP 


PINE BARRENS CANOE TRIP 


Chamber's Walk Cafe Catering 
Presents ... 


* Total Party Planning * 


609 683-9555 


... because planning a special event means 
more than just a mouth-watering menu! 


21 Palmer Square East 
Princeton 


Hourly Service 
to Newark Airport 


one way 


609-587-6600 


PRINCETON AIRPORTER 


Saturday June 11 
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Call: 
609-924-2919 
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Discover the Beauty and Serenity of 
New Jersey’s Last Wilderness Area 


Experience the Wonders of Nature 
Make New Friends in the Great Outdoors 


FUTURE EVENTS: 


June 11 
June 26 


July 16-29 New England Teen Trip 
November Naturalist led Adventure through 


Cradlerock Outdoor Network, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1431, Princeton, NJ 08542 


Canoeing in the Pine Barrens 
Caving Program 


New Zealand National Parks. 
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Arman: Surreal Art and Life 


A well-known artist with an unusual signature 
Exhibits off-beat works at the Princeton Gallery 


rman has arrived in 
Princeton. But who is Arman? And 
where did he get that name? 

Glad you asked. Arman is an in- 
ternationally recognized artist 
with a major exposition currently 
under way at the Princeton 
Gallery of Fine Art on Chambers 
Street. His sculpture, prints, and 
drawings call such big-time 
museums as the Guggenheim and 
the Museum of Modern Art home. 
And like Dali, the famed sur- 
realist, and Cristo, the guy who 
wraps big things in pink plastic, he 
has just one name, so he must be 
very important. 

The show at the Princeton 
Gallery focuses on Arman’s preoc- 
cupation with musical in- 
struments, the shapes of which ap- 
pear throughout his work. His 
creations have been called 
abstract, cubist, and surrealist, 
and many include images of 
damaged instruments or are com- 


posed of pieces of actual in- 
struments. 

According to Andrew Crispo, 
owner of a gallery in New York 
that ran a retrospective of 
Arman’s work in the ’70s, Arman’s 
preoccupation with instruments 
serves a symbolic purpose. 

“The violin, the guitar, and the 
cello became the female element 
with a purpose that recalls the 
Jungian theorizing on racial 
origins,’ Crispo wrote in the ex- 
hibit’s catalog. ‘“The woodwinds 
and horns,” he continued, ‘‘ex- 
press a masculine assertiveness. 
Alternating an ambivalent hatred 
and love the artist tortures and 
glorifies his idiom in his work.” 

Got it? Me neither. Well, maybe 
a rundown of Arman history will 
give us all a better idea of who this 
guy is and what he is about. 

He was born Armand Pierre Fer- 
nandez in Nice, France, in 1928. 
His father owned an antique shop 
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Space planning and 
design assistance 


available 


Full service dealer 


covering the tri-state 


and taught him how to paint. After 
getting the boot from a series of 
boarding schools, he earned a bac- 
calaureat degree in philosophy and 
math in 1946, and then went to art 
school, but never graduated. In 
1947 he met two guys at a judo 
school, and during a hitchhiking 
trip through Europe, all three 
decided to cal] themselves by their 
first names only, in a tribute to 
Vincent van Gogh, who signed his 
paintings as just Vincent. 

So now it’s 1948 and he’s Ar- 
mand, just Armand. The three 
first-name-only pals continue to 
hang around each other, getting in- 
volved in Zen and astrology, and 
Armand begins to create sur- 
realistic paintings. He goes to 
Madrid to teach at a judo school, 
then joins the French marines in 
Indochina. He returns to Nice in 
1953, gets married, has three 
children, works as a scuba fisher- 
man and a furniture salesman, and 
goes on an archeological mission to 
the middle east, continuing to paint 
all the while. 

Fate strikes in 1958. In the 
catalogue for a group show in 
Paris.in which Armand’s work is 
exhibited, a printer’s error leaves 
the ‘‘d’’ off the end of his name, 
and Armand decides to keep it that 
way. He’s been Arman ever since. 

Arman roamed the esthetic bar- 
ricades in the ’60s, at various times 
collecting polyester, burning ob- 
jects in plastic, making sculptures 
out of garbage and other organic 
materials, and becoming pretty 
well known in art circles. He 
became an American citizen in 
1973, and these days hangs out in 
New York and Paris, working 
mostly with musical instruments 
or their images in his sculpture 
and drawings. 

Mysterious guy, this Arman. 
You can form your own opinion of 
the man with the odd name and his 
work at the Princeton Gallery of 
Fine Art through June 25. Or you 
could just say that his work recalls 
Jungian theorizing on racial 
origins. No one will ask you what 
you mean. 


Moore at Rutgers 


The Jane Voorhees Zimmerli Art 
Museum at Rutgers will exhibit a 
collection of 42 etchings by Henry 
Moore through July 10. 

The etchings, completed by 
Moore just before his death in 1986, 
all deal with the theme of mother 
and child, a theme that fascinated 
Moore and is the subject of much of 
the sculpture for which he is well 
known. The current exhibit re- 
presents the bulk of Moore’s work 
between 1982 and his death four 
years later, and marks the first 
time these works have been seen in 
public. 

The museum offers a number of 
free activities relating to the ex- 
hibit. On Saturday, June 4, at 12:15 
p.m., a videotape about the in- 
Stallation of a Moore sculpture in 
Central Park and people’s reac- 
tions to it will be shown. The next 
day, a slide lecture on Moore’s 
obsession with the mother-and- 
child theme will be given by 
Rutgers art history graduate stu- 
dent Nicholas Capasso at 2 p.m. 

And on the 25th at 1 p.m., the 
museum will conduct a 
for mothers and children that will 
include a tour of the exhibit and 
other works from the permanent 
collection dealing with the mother- 
and-child theme, as well as the op- 
portunity for participants to create 
wire sculptures of mothers and 
children. 

The Zimmerli is located at the 
heart of the Rutgers College cam- 
aed = corner of Ge - ar 

amilton streets in | 
Brunswick. == 
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Man and music: 
Henry Moore’s port- 
folios will be ex- 
hibited through July 
10 at the Jane 
Voorhees Zimmerli 
Art Museum, at 
Rutgers. Arman’‘s 
Sliced Bronze Instru- 
ment, right, currently 
on display at the 
Princeton Gallery of 
Fine Art through 
June 25. 


Local Color 


The Williams Collection Gallery, 
15 Seminary Avenue, Hopewell. 
609-466-1619. ‘‘Abstraction and 
Fantasy,’’ the first exhibition in 
the commercial gallery space of 
the Williams Collection, which had 
been housed in a private Princeton 
home and was available for inspec- 
tion only by appointment. Its direc- 
tor, William Bock, graduated from 
the Maryland Institute of the Arts 
in Baltimore. Through June 26. 


Personal Travel, 195 Nassau 
Street. 609-921-7575. ‘“‘Floral Fan- 
tasy,’’ photographs by Sally K. 
Davidson, through June 30. 

New Jersey State Museum, 
West State Street, Trenton. 
609-292-6308. ‘“‘Illusions and Ar- 
tistry: Japanese Shadow Pup- 
pets,”’ figures and myths from the 
Far East. The show runs for the 
next several months. 

‘“‘A World of Wire and Light,” a 
Sci-Tech Center exhibit, through 
September 4. The exhibit em- 
phasizes the human element and 
the social impact of technology. 


—coasgecaeenaerecmnamernermca 
Art Happenings 


Six artists who rent space 
at the Arts Council of 
Princeton, 102 Witherspoon 
Street, present their works 
from June 9-30 in the 
gallery. Susan Bannon, 
David Bush, John Boorsch, 
Erika Dennis, Linda Lom- 
bardi, and Robin Mid- 
dleman will host a reception 
Friday, June 10, 6 to 8 p.m. 

The council has acquired 
an electric kiln through a 
gift from the Henfield Foun- 
dation. Potter Erika Dennis 
is supervising its public use. 

The Arts Council’s dark- 
room is open to members of 
the photography club. Call 
Carolyn Fawcett, 609- 
466-4037, for membership in- 
formation. 

A design by council board 
members Lawrence and 
Sharon Tarantino has been 
chosen from 425 entries as 
one of seven from which the 
concept for the New Jersey 
Vietnam Memorial will be 
chosen. 
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Also through September 4, 
“After Eden: American Land- 
scape, 1875-1925,” which chronicies 
the transition from the Hudson 
River school of landscape painting 
to contemporary abstraction. 
Features 59 works by such famed 
American artists as Winslow 
Homer, Thomas Eakins, and 
Charles Burchfield. 

“The Horse and Buffalo: Crea- 
tion of a Culture,’’ through June. 


AT&T Corporate Education 
Center Gallery, Carter Road, 
Hopewell. 609-639-4500. ‘‘Works on 
Paper and Stone,’’ features 
sculptor Blaise Batko and print- 

_ maker Minna Kirzenbaum. June 11 
through July 20. Opening recep- 
tion, June 16, 6:30-830 p.m. 
Also: ‘Industrial Fibers in Art,”’ 
- curated by the Williams Collection 
a of Princeton. Through 
> 8. | 
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Extension Gallery, 60 Ward 734-5995. An exhibition of artworks ° 
Avenue, Mercerville. 609-890-7777, assembled by the Philadelphia 
Harry Gordon exhibits large scale Works Gallery. 
carved wood pieces and cast metal Through June 30, an exhibition of 
sculptures. Wendy Wilkinson ex- works from the Rutgers Center for 
hibits works in cast resincombined Innovative Printmaking. 
with steel, bronze rod and wood. 
Through June 30. Opening recep- Garden, 121 North Union Street, 


r 
ion, June 1. Lambertville. 609-397-4022. ‘Magic 


210 Carnegie Center, Route 1, Realism,” works by Marilyn Fus- 
Princeton. Life size or larger field. Through July 3. 


sculptures by New Jersey artists. 


Coordinated through the Johnson ys 
609-683-4224. Oil paintings by Ken- 
Atelier. Through end of August. neth Kaye. June 11 through July 10. 


Educational Testing Service, Opening Reception, June 11, 36 
Rosedale Road, Princeton. 609- p.m. 


WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 


iM. ATS 


@ If you have an accident on the job, you are entitled 
to medical treatment, payment for lost time and pay- 
ment for any permanent disability you may suffer, 
no matter who was at fault. 


Genest Gallery and Sculpture 


Gallery at Palmer Square. 


m@ If you develop health problems as a result of work- 
ing conditions, you may be entitled to Workers’ 
Compensation benefits. Thus, if you suffer a heart 
attack due to the stress or strain of your job, or 
develop breathing problems due to polluted air in 
your workplace, or develop cancer due to exposure 
to chemicals, you have a claim under Workers’ 
Compensation. 


@ Legal representation is essential to ensure that you 


receive all of your Workers’ Compensation benefits. as 
@ There is no charge for our initial consultation, and i 
no fee will be charged unless we obtain a recovery ae 
for you. Ae 
Pellettieri, Rabstein & Altm 
Trenton Hamilton Princeton West Windsor 


989-7000 586-5000 921-3001 520-0900 
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Jewelry # Pottery # Glass # Wood # Weaving 
Wall Hangings ® Indian Ceramics 


Perfect For: Bridal Showers ® Weddings 
Birthdays ® Hostess Gifts 


— 
Montgomery Shopping Center Route 206 Rocky Hill, New Jersey 08553 


(609) 924-3355 
= 


STORE HOURS 
Monday to Wednesday, Friday, 10-6 ® Thursday, 10-8 @ Saturday, 10-5 @ Sunday, 12-5 


“GOON A POWER TRIP” 
_ TESTDRIVE THE 
IB0-HP PEUGEOT TURBO 5. 


The 180-hp Peugeot Turbo S does incredible things to highways 
and heart rates. Its fuel-injected overhead-cam, intercooled engine 
grabs 60 mph ina mere 7.9 seconds. And with antilock braking and 
sports-tuned suspension, even that brief trip is awe-inspiring. You're 
invited to take a considerably longer test-drive soon. 


3% PEUGEOT 505 
NOTHING ELSE FEELS LIKE IT.” 


TURBOS 


| Princeton — 
6) Volkswagen Peugeot 
State Road (U.S. 206) Next to Airport PRINCETON 


7 min. from Plainsboro, Ridge Road cross Rt.1 and Rt. 27 to 518 
Left to corner of 518 & 206 . 


609-921-2325 201-297-2777 


SummerFest: Stepping Up 


Rutgers includes dance in this production season 
As the university reaches for international status 


utgers Summerfest, be- 
gun last year as a season of drama 
and music, expands to include 
dance this summer. 

‘Summerfest is really extraor- 
dinary this year,’’ says Lance 
Olsen, administrative director. 
“The university’s objective is to 
create one of America’s finest per- 
formance festivals, and since our 
strong suit is serious art music, 
and our major hall is Nicholas 
Music Center, which is central 
New Jersey’s finest chamber 
music hall, and since the Levin 
Theater company has been in 
residence at Rutgers for the last 11 
summers, we started by building 
on our strengths.” 

“But to reach the ranks of the 
major international festivals, 
dance is a critical part,’ says 
Olsen. The university is building a 
proscenium stage, and in the 
meantime he hopes to build a 
dance audience for the festival-by 
scheduling some smaller events. 
They are: . 

Don Redlich Dance Company’s 
“L’Histoire du Soldat’? with the 
Rutgers Chamber Ensemble on 
June 23 and 24; Carolyn Dorfman 
Dance Company with Claire 
Porter, June 28: Dance Compass 
with Lillo Way on June 30, all at 
Nicholas Music Center. 

Theater events include ‘“‘Emil,”’ 
by Benjamin Bettenbender, June 
14-26; ‘‘Rocky and Diego” by 
Roger Cornish, depicting Diego 
Rivera versus Nelson Rockefeller, 
July 5-17; and Donald Hale’s 


“Every Black Day’ about an ~ 


American expatriate in Europe, 
July 26-August 7, all in the Levin 


| Theater. 


The Metropolitan Opera will sing 
‘“‘Turandot”’ to any and all who can 
sit on the grass, free, on July 8 (Ju- 
ly 10 raindate). Other music 
events: Aston Magna presents ear- 
ly music on June 18 and 25. 
Chamber music dates are: the 
Tokyo String Quartet on July 11; 
the Amati Trio on July 16; the New 


_ Jersey Symphony Chamber Or- 


chestra, July 17; Baroque Pre- 


-Church. The group, 
specializes in both sacred and. 


featuring Porgy and Bess (excerpts) and Rhapsody in Blue 


Christopher O’ Riley, pianist 
Princeton Pro Musica 


New Jersey Symphony Orchestra 


Allan P. Kirby Arts Center, The Lawrenceville 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 


Call (609) 737-7722 for further information and 
additional season offerings. 


June 5 and 24, at 8:00 p.m. 


Tickets: $8, $14, $20 (Mastercard and Visa welcomed). 
THE JUNE OPERA FESTIVAL OF NEW JERSEY 


School, 


ludes, July 19; Colorado String 
Quartet, July 21; Rutgers Festival 
Orchestra, July 30; Bernard 
Greenhouse, July 26. 

Piano concerts are a Summer- 
Fest specialty: Alicia de Larrocha 
headlines on July 23 at the New 
Brunswick State Theater, and 
Nicholas Music Center hosts these 
events: Contemporary Music with 
Charles Wuorinen, July 12; In 
Praise of Women Pianists, July 14; 
Shura. Cherkassky, July 15; Nelson 
Freire, July 22; Abbey Simon, July 
24; Peter Oundjian and Ilana 
Vered, July 28, Evening of Jazz 
with Kenny Barrron Trio, July 29. 

For ticket information, call 
201-932-7511. 


Sacred & Secular 


The Princeton Singers end their 
fifth season Sunday, June 5, at 4:30 
p.m. with a concert at Trinity 
Church, 33 Mercer Street. The 
30-voice a capella amateur group 
will perform ‘‘Choral Evensong in 
the English Cathedral Style’’ 
following an organ concert by 
Wesley Parrott, organist and choir 
master of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia. 

The Princeton Singers are 
directed by John Bertalot, who is 
also director of music at Trinity 
which 


secular choral music of the 
Renaissance and the 20th century, 
attracts members from throughout 
New Jersey. They have performed 
in New York and Philadelphia, and 
this August will visit England for a 
concert tour of cathedrals. 


Interludes 


New Jersey Symphony Orches- 
tra. Call 1-800-ALLEGRO for 
tickets to all performances. 

Just-announced plans for the 
1988-’89 orchestra season include a 
“Music Turns the Century”’ series 
with a Carnegie Hall engagement 
featuring works by Debussy, 
Strauss, and Ives, plus soloists 


POPP PDD DODD DDD STOPS OOD, 
Peagertipe & Pootprcute 


NAIL CARE SALON 


Manicures 


Wraps & Tips 
Repairs 


¢ Pedicure Spa 
with Lumbar Massager 


Airbrushing/Nail Art ° Waxing 
¢ Hand and Foot Rejuvenation 


Maureen Forrester and Shlomo 
Mintz, and performances of Han- 


del’s ‘‘Messiah’’ with Joseph 
Flummerfelt’s Westminster Sym- 
phonic Choir. 


American Boychoir, 609-924-4848. 
Richardson Auditorium, Wednes- 
day, June 1, 8 p.m. A Concert for 
Life will feature “‘I Never Saw 
Another Butterfly,’’ to be filmed in 
Eastern Europe as a documentary 
on the Holocaust. 


Raritan Valley Community Col- 
lege, Route 28 and Lamington 
Road, North Branch, 201-725-3420. 
The Central Jersey Symphony Or- 
chestra presents a ‘“‘Pops’’ concert 
featuring music ranging from 
Johann Strauss to Duke Ellington. 
June 4, 8 p.m. 


Westminster Choir College, 
Hamilton and Walnut streets, 
Princeton. 609-921-2663. The 
Westminster Community Orches- 
tra, sponsored by the Westminster 
Conservatory and composed of 60 
amateur musicians from the area, 
will perform popular opera ex- 
cerpts Saturday, June 11, at 8 p.m. 
at the John Witherspoon School, 
Walnut Street in Princeton. 

Conservatory Faculty Concert, 
June 12, at the college. 


Folk Music 


Carnegie Center Concerts, a 
series of free outdoor concerts 


- scheduled throughout the summer 


at the Center on Route 1, will in- 
clude a number of folk offerings. 
Coming up: June 6, 12:15 to 1:30 
p.m., the Country Drifters, a 
bluegrass trio. 


Nassau Inn Folk Showcase, an 
open stage Monday nights at 9 in 
the Tap Room. To reserve a time to 
perform, call 609-466-1428. 


Delaware River Mill Society 
presents its 1988 folk concert series 
at the 150-seat Prallsville Mill in 
Stockton. Singer-songwriter John 
Gorka performs Saturday, June 11, 
at 8 p.m. For information on order- 
ing tickets by mail, call 609- 
734-8434. 


Wynwood Professional Center 
400 Rt 1 South Bound - Suite 13 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 
for Proms, Graduations and Weddings 
With this Ad 
$5 OFF 
valid thru 6-29-88 
OPEN TUESDAY - SATURDAY : 
Phone Now For An | ; 


Appointment 
201-274-2211 


South Brunswick, N.J. 
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The series is co-sponsored by 
““Music You Can’t Hear on the 
Radio,” the Sunday evening folk 
music show on WPRB-FM hosted 
by John Weingart. Weingart, 
whose show has been on the air 
(from 6:30 to 10 p.m.) for more 
than 13 years, now is offering tapes 
of the show for those outside his 
listening area. For information 
write to him at R. D. 1, Box 25, 
Stockton 08559. 


All That Jazz 


Heritage Days, Mill Hill Park, 
Trenton. 609-695-2245. Free open- 
air concerts at Jazz on the Green. 
Saturday, June 4, Tal Farlow Jazz 
Trio at noon, Pete Reichlin Dixie 
Ensemble at 2 p.m., Cedric Jensen 
Jazz Sextet at 4 p.m. Sunday, June 
5, Sam Dockery Jazz Trio at noon, 
Tony De Nicola Quintet at 2 p.m. 
At the Times Bandstand, June 4 
from noon to 4 p.m., Tony Men- 
nella Quartet with Dick Brayten- 
baugh. 


Raritan Valley Community Col- 
lege Jazz Series, on the campus at 
Route 28 and Lamington Road in 
North Branch. The Interweave 
jazz trio performs June 3 at 8 p.m. 
Tickets available at the door. 


McCarter Theater, 91 University 
Place in Princeton, presents jazz 
pianist George Winston as part of 


Spice up your Gourmet Meals 
With Your Own 
Fresh Grown Herbs 


Fe 


Location: 265 
f* f Bakers Basin Road. 
aU From Old Princeton 


Pk follow Franklin 
Corner Rd to Alt Rt 
1 where Franklin 
/ ( Corner Rd be- 
aaa comes Bakers Ba- 
ee: sin Rd. 
We Deliver to: 
Lawrenceville, Princeton 
Plainsboro, W. Windsor 


is featuring 


A Large Selection of Blooming 
Hanging Baskets 


Planters for Decks or Patios 
Blooming Potted Rose Bushes 


Add a Touch of Color 
to your Garden With Blooming Annuals 
and Perennials 


Indoor Foliage Plants 
Desk Size to Floor Size 


3 BP) Fresh Cut Flowers ® Hanging Baskets 


Old Princeton Pike 


The next Spoleto: The Tokyo String 
Quartet, which has been performing for 
Over 17 years, will appear in concert at 
the Rutgers SummerFest. Over fifty-five 
days and nights of dance, music, theater, 
and art are planned for the festival. 


its Jambalaya summer season. 
Part of the proceeds will benefit 
SHARE, the Self Help and Re- 
source Exchange, a Trenton food 
assistance group. Donations of 
wholesome packaged food will be 
accepted at the concert, June 20 at 
8 p.m. Call 609-683-8000. 


Carnegie Center Concerts, a 
series of free outdoor concerts 
scheduled throughout the summer 
at the Center on Route 1, will pre- 
sent a number of jazz offerings. 
Coming up: June 8, the Tony 
DeNicola Trio; June 15, the Sax- 
ophone Jazz Ensemble. Both con- 
certs 12:15 to 1:30. 

Duffy’s Cafe, Pine Street and 
Ohio Avenue, Trenton. 609-392- 
9330. Jazz on Saturday nights. 

Gaslight Inn, 69 Washington 
Street, Mount Holly. 609-261-0444. 
Live jazz jam sessions on Tues- 


> 
m 


Franklin Corner Rd 


Bakers 
Basin Rd 
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609-587-9150 
et 


HOURS 
Mon-Fri 8am-6pm 
Sat- Sun 9am-4:30pm 


days; progressive and contem- 
porary jazz, Sunday nights. 


Good Time Charley’s, Route 27, 
Kingston, 609-924-7400. Open Stage 
on Tuesdays. 


Tivoli Gardens, Scanticon- 
Princeton, 100 College Road. 
609-452-7800. Exit Nine Jazz 
Quartet, Fridays. 


Trenton War Memorial, Ray 
Charles is scheduled for June 28. 


Club Bene Dinner Theater, 
Route 35 in South Amboy, presents 
Joe Zawinul of Weather Report, 
June 3. Call 201-727-3000. 


Buddy Rick’s Restaurant, Elm- 
wood and Johnston Streets, Tren- 
ton. 609-586-3606. Jazz guitarist 
Joseph Federico, Tuesdays. 


Joe’s Mill Hill Saloon, 300 South 
Broad Street, Trenton. 609-394- 
7222. Jazz trios on Tuesday even- 
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particular, children. 


East Windsor 
609-448-4550 


Hamilton/Trenton 
609-586-3261 


© Copyright Felmeister & Isaacs 1986 


IVORCE . 


The termination of a marriage can be both emotionally and 
financially devastating, affecting spouses, relatives, friends and in 


As attorneys, we cannot alter the reality of divorce, but we will 
do our best to ease the emotional stress and the financial burden. 


For a free consultation, please call 
for an immediate appointment. 


— FELMEISTER & ISAACS 


Attorneys at Law 


Princeton 
609-452-0474 
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ings; the Cedric Jensen Jazz Trio 
performs on Saturday evenings, 
8:30 p.m. Sometimes a $2 cover. 


Temperance House, South State 
Street, Newtown. 215-860-0474. 
Wednesdays, the Mark Krammer 
Trio, contemporary; Thursdays, 
Latin music; Fridays and Satur- 
days, Charles Frambrough Quar- 
tet; Sunday brunch features the 
Keystone Five Dixieland band. 


Odette’s, South River Road, New 
Hope. 215-862-2432. Wendy Simon 
and Eric Shaw Spiegel, Sundays 
6-10 p.m. 

Havana, 105 South Main Street, 
New Hope. 215-862-9897. Dinner 
music with pianist John Bray on 
Wednesdays, traditional jazz such 
as ‘“‘straight-ahead bop’’ on 


Seminar 


Thursdays, jazz fusion on Fridays 
and Saturdays, light jazz, fusion, 
and more commercial groups on 
Sunday doubleheaders, afternoon 
and evening. 


Swan Hotel, Lambertville. 
609-397-3552. Straight-ahead jazz 
trio on Thursdays, flutist Cindy Le 
Blanc, bassist Ron Velosky, pianist 
Jeff Raumeister; sing-along piano 
on Fridays and Saturdays. 


Londonshire House, Route 130, 
Burlington. The Jersey Devils Dix- 
ie Jazz Band, Wednesday nights. 


Blue Ram, Route 532, Wash- 
ington’s Crossing. 215-493-1262. 
Barbara Trent, Fridays and Satur- 
days; Gerold Price Trio, 
Thursdays and Sundays. 


“MARKET YOURSELF”’ 
The Direct Approach to Job Search 


Saturday, June 11 
9:00 - 3:00 


(Washington Park, Princeton Junction) 


For information, Call: 


ANTIN CAREER MANAGEMENT 


609-275-1611 
Register early. 


(enrollment is limited) 
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225 Nassau St., Princeton 

Windsor Plaza, West Windsor 

Super Fresh Plaza, Hightstown 

1840 Brunswick Ave., Lawrenceville 


Pennington Shopping Center, 
Pennington 
Ample Parking Available 
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Capitol City 


coin Simousine Sewice, Dne. 


“‘When only the 
_ best serves you. ”’ 


The Gull Sewice Company for ‘You 


CORPORATE TRAVEL OUR #1 PRIORITY 
Lincoln Towncar Sedans 
15 Passenger Vans 
Cadillac & Lincoln Stretch Limousines 
Serving Middle Atlantic & New England States 


(609) 695-7662 


3-37 Moris Avenue Trenton, NY 08611 
SJ 


The Big Top © 


The Clyde Beatty-Cole Brothers 
Circus will pitch its tent at Market 
Fair for four performances this 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 1 
and 2. With more than 20 acts, 
ranging from juggling clowns to 
dancing elephants, the Beatty-Cole 
claims to be the largest traveling 
circus to continue to perform 
‘“‘under the big top.”’ 

At one time, most circuses 
traveled from town to town with 
tent in tow, but today, to see such 
acts as the Flying Gaonas or the 
Wee-Gets, you’d have to hit the 
Meadowlands or the Spectrum, 
since most of the big circuses now 
perform in more convenient 
auditoriums. But the Beatty-Cole 
continues to carry a tent to house 
its three rings, 60 humans, and 40 
animals. 

Right here at Market Fair you'll 
be able to see (in addition to the 


Flying Gaonas and the Wee-Gets) 


the world’s tallest stilt-walking 
couple atop 25-foot stilts, ‘‘whose 
one misstep could be their last.”’ 
You'll see ‘‘the lovely and 
vivacious Julia Droguett’”’ and her 
trained poodles. You’ll see the 
Electrifying Osorio Brothers, a 
high-wire act. And of course, you’ll 
see lions and tigers and elephants 
under the spell of people in sparkly 
outfits. 
Performances begin at 4:30 and 
8 p.m. June 1 and 2, with admission 


$8. 


Summer Sing-Alongs 


Westminster Choir College’s 
summer concert season gets under 
way Sunday, June 19, with soprano 
Elly Ameling kicking off the week- 
long Art Song Festival. Then the 
season. continues with concerts and 
sing-alongs almost every night 


through August 4. 


Westminster offers numerous 
opportunities. for exercising the 
vocal apparatus, with Summer 
Sing Night every Tuesday night at 
8 and hymn singing every Wednes- 
day at 8:30. Summer Sing Nights 


our child’s first steps 
were soimportant... but no less 


important than his or her first 
steps into the new world of education. Here, 
will be formed firstimpressions, attitudes 
and habits which educators agree are vitally 


important to Your Child’s Education! 


#§# Prestige, High-Quality Education 
Z State-Certified Teachers 


a ? Small Class Sizes 
Limited to 12 Children 


Kear 


Advantage 


Discovery & & Leaming Childcare Centers, Ine. 
4250 Rte. 1 North © Monmouth Junction, NJ 08852 
Located at the RCHP Center 


, | : Early Advantage ® offers: 
| Challenging Curriculum 


P. No Lengthy Vacation Interruption 
Open 12 Hours a Day! 


- The Finest Educational Surroundings 
A Personal Touch in Your Child’s Development. 


It will be worth your time to find out what Early Advantage” 
can mean for your young student. 


(201) 329-6644 


who was administrator of Prince- 
ton Community Tennis for 10 years 
before her death last December. 
Squibb, Princeton Bank, and Dow 
Jones are among the businesses 
that will field teams. Sponsorship 
of each team costs $300, and many 
organizations and individuals not 
sponsoring teams have also con- 
tributed. 


Summer Art School 


The Princeton Art Association 
offers a full schedule of art classes 
for the summer beginning June 5. 

Courses range from beginner to 
advanced in drawing, sculpture, 
and painting. Instructors include 
watercolorist Linda Lombardi, 
landscape artist Jean Lindabury, 
painter Heidi Cheris, sculptor 
Steve Weiss, and acrylic speicialist 


will feature a different major 
choral work each week, including 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘St. Paul’ and 
Bach’s massive ‘‘Mass in B 
minor.’’ Scores will be available. 
The weekly hymn sings will cover 
a selection of hymns chosen and 
directed by guest conductors from 
area churches. 

Other highlights of the summer 
season include a hammered 
dulcimer recital, a folk-song sing- 
along, a classical guitar recital, 
and guest choral and handbell con- 
certs, along with voice, organ, 
piano, and chamber music 
recitals. Most concerts are in 
Bristol Chapel on the Westminster 
campus, and all concerts, except 
those during Art Song Week, are 
free. Watch for upcoming times 
and dates. 


Michael Madigan. 

A number of courses will work 
with live models, including a por- 
trait sculture class in which 
students will learn both sculpture 
and casting. Other classes will ex- 
plore landscapes, still lifes, et- 
chings, and painting in various 
media, including oil and acrylic. 
Both day and evening classes will 
be offered, with tuition ranging 
from approximately $50 to $100 per 
course. 

In addition, the PAA will offer a 
special summer art camp for 
children and teenagers. The pro- 
gram begins June 20 and continues 
with a series of five week-long 
courses that meet for three hours 


each day. Separate courses for 


children aged 7 to 11 and children 
12 and over will examine different 
areas of art. Students may take 
one or more of the consecutive 
courses for approximately $90 per 
course. 

For detailed information stop by 
the office at 45 Stockton Street, 
behind Princeton Borough Hall. 
Registration must be made by 
mail or in person up to three days 
before the class you choose begins. 


Persona: Works by //- 
se Johnson at the 
Rossi Gallery through 
July 4. 


Tennis Bennie 


More than 36 corporate and 
private sponsors will field men’s 
and mixed doubles teams at the 
fifth annual Princeton Tennis 
Classic, Wednesday, June 8, at the 
Bedens Brook Club. 

The event will benefit the Prince- 
ton Community Tennis Program, a 
nonprofit organization that sup- 
plies tennis lessons and _tour- 
naments year ’round for residents 
of the Princeton area. More than 
1,000 people participate in the ten- 
nis program each year. 

“The classic is our really big 
fund raiser for the year,” says 
Cookey Gilbert. ‘‘We don’t have 
enough money to keep going just 
with tuition fees, especially in the 
winter, when indoor court time is June Tours in Victorian Cape 
SO expensive, so this really helps. May, a program of historic 
Ss. sightseeing tours of 
This year’s event is dedicated to ety fay ta Cape Mey Ursa 
the memory of Betty Cleveland, Atlantic Center for the Arts, an 


MA 
5 CENTS PER COPY |: 


QUALITY KODAK COPYING 
3M OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES 
.50 EACH 


THE COPY CENTER = 


575 Ewing Street, Princeton 
Between the Princeton Shopping Center 
and Route 206 (ample parking) 


CALL (609) 921-2748 
FREE PICK-UP — DELIVERY 


Jobs requiring extra hancling (not duplicator ready, 
will be price-adjusted ‘or the additional labor. : 


Outings 


Stony Brook-Millstone Watersh- 
ed Association will conduct a 
whale-watching excursion off the 
coast of Cape Cod, leaving 
Princeton by bus on June 17 and 
returning June 20. The trip will in- 
clude charter bus service to Pro- 
vincetown for dinner and a lecture 
on whales, lodging for three nights, 
five meals, a stop at Mystic 
Seaport in Connecticut, and 12 
hours of whale-watching sea 
cruises. Call the Watershed at 
609-737-3735 to reserve a’spot. 
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Printmaker: Wendell Brooks is displaying his unusual intaglio 


style at the Mercer Medical Center through June 3. 


ee 


historic preservation and arts ad- 
vocacy group. See the National 
Landmark district, the Cape May 
Point Lighthouse, or take a night- 
time trolley ride through the 
Streets of Cape May. Call 
609-884-5404 for schedules an 

availability. 


Literati 


Authors’ Luncheon, sponsored 
by the Princeton Chamber of Com- 
merce, Thursday, June 9, at noon 
at the Institute for Advanced Study 
on Olden Lane in Princeton. Paul 
Sigmund, professer of economics 

at Princeton and husband of the 
- Borough mayor, will discuss St. 
Thomas Aquinas and his role in the 
origin of the university; Karen 


Hegener, co-founder of Peterson’s _ 


Guides, the Princeton-based pub- 
lisher of guides to college admis- 
sions, will discuss universities’ 
new policies of international stu- 
dent recruitment. Call 609-520-1776 
to reserve a spot. 


Princeton Public Library, 65 
Witherspoon Street, will host 
Australian author Thomas Keneal- 
ly, author of ‘‘The Chant of Jimmie 
Blacksmith,’’ reading from a work 
in progress, Thursday, June 2, at 8 
p.m. 


Memory Lane 


Friends of the New Jersey State 
Museum will have their annual 
meeting June 10 at Morven, 55 
Stockton Street in Princeton. A 
guided tour and champagne recep- 
tion will highlight the meeting at 
the former governor’s mansion, 
one of New Jersey’s most signifi- 
cant historic houses, built by 
Richard Stockton, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
State Museum is converting 
Morven into a museum of cultural 
history and decorative arts, and is 
currently conducting an arche- 
ological study of the site. Call the 
museum at 609-292-6300 for infor- 
mation on how to become a friend 
of the museum. 


To Your Health 


Traveling with a Nursing Baby, 
a support session for breastfeeding 
moms at the Helene Fuld Medical 
Center, West Franklin Avenue in 
Pennington, June 16 at 10 a.m. 
609-394-6004. 


Princeton Brain Bio Center will 
hold its ‘Sixth Annual Scientific 
Symposium on Useful Longevity”’ 
June 11 and 12 at the Henry 


_ Chauncey Conference Center at 


- Educational Testing Service, 
_ Rosedale Road. An exploration of 
the connection between good nutri- 
tion and health throughout life. 
4-8607 for information 
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Good Causes 


Annual Raffle of the Stony 
Brook-Millstone Watershed As- 
sociation, June 4. A Suzuki Samu- 
rai truck is up for grabs. Call 
609-737-3735 for tickets at $10 each. 


New Jersey Hospice Organiza- 
tion Golf Open, 609-275-4124. Golf 
outing to benefit NJHO, June 27 at 
1 p.m., Fiddler’s Elbow Club in 
Bedminster. Call to reserve spot 
for single or foursome. 


A Country Auction at the June 
Fete seeks donations for the June 
11 sale. Donations received every 
Tuesday and Saturday from 9 a.m. 
to noon at Princeton House, 905 
Herrontown Road. To arrange a 
pick-up of large items, call 
609-924-1895. 


Mercer County ARC Raffle, to 
benefit the Mercer Association for 
Retarded Citizens’ programs for 
the developmentally disabled, 
June 24. Tickets are 50 cents 
apiece, with prizes ranging from 
computers to Boehm porcelain. 
Call 609-393-2483. 


The United Way has available 
free copies of a brochure entitled 
‘“‘What You Should Know About 
AIDS,’’ with facts about the 
disease, and tips on protecting you 
and your family. For information 
on ordering a quantity of single 
copies, call 609-799-6639. 


Clubs 


American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Princeton Chapter, 
has scheduled a meeting and pic- 
nic supper for June 7 at 7 p.m. 
Herbert Highfield, director of the 
Princeton High School -Library, 
will lead a discussion on censor- 
ship as part of the meeting. For in- 
formation on how to join the AAUW 
and the location of the meeting, 
call 609-683-4586. 


Coalition for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment has a number of upcoming 
events, including a report, schedul- 
ed for 7:30 p.m. June 1 at the 
Woodrow Wilson School on the 
Princeton campus, on the ex- 
periences of members*arrested in 
March for civil disobedience at a 
Nevada nuclear test site. On June 6 
the group will sponsor a pot luck 
dinner at Nassau Presbyterian 
Church in Princeton for Buddhist 
peace walkers passing through 
town on their way to New York. 


School Time 


Mercer County Community Col- 
lege, continuing education at the 
Carnegie Center. 609-586-4800. 
Courses cover management, edit- 
ing skills, personal investing, and 
computer training. 

Extensive curriculum offered 
year-round. Call for continuing 
education catalog. Also, both 
singles and non-singles are invited 


to the Friday evening ‘‘Not Just for 
Singles Series,’’ followed by 
refreshments in the cafeteria. 


Raritan Valley Community Col- 
lege, Route 28 and Lamington 
Road in North Branch, offers a 
summer curriculum inciuding 
courses in business, computers, 
fine arts, and engineering. For in- 
formation and registration, call 
201-218-8862. 


Westminster Conservatory at 
Westminster Choir College, Hamil- 
ton at Walnut in Princeton. 
609-921-7104. Registration for sum- 
mer classes in voice, piano, brass, 
woodwinds, guitar and percussion, 
as well as classes geared to 
children, continues until classes 
start June 13. 


Archeology at Morven, 55 Stock- 
ton Street in Princeton. Accredited 
classes in archeology will begin 
June 28 at the the former 
governor’s mansion and home of 
Richard Stockton, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, 
which is currently the site of an ar- 
cheological dig. Students will learn 
by participating in the dig for five 
weeks, five days per week from 9 
to 5. Call Mercer County Communi- 
ty College at 609-586-4800 to 
register. 


See Spot 
Disappear. 


Craft has over 30 years experience in 
quality drycleaning, shirt laundry, 
repairs & alterations, draperies, sum- 
mer storage and more. Stop in one of 
five convenient locations throughout 
Mercer County. 


225 Nassau St., Princeton 
Windsor Plaza, West Windsor 
Super Fresh Plaza, Hightstown 


1840 Brunswick Ave., Lawrenceville 
eaners Pennington Shopping Center, 


Pennington 
Ample Parking Available 


THE SCHOOL OF 


Peiier t 
ANNOUNCES ITS SUMMER PROGRAMS 


PitivCe? ON 


e Evening classes 
in ballet, modern & jazz, 
starts June 6, all studios 


e Lunchtime classes 
in ballet & jazz, 
starts June 7, West Windsor 


e Choreography Workshop 
Starts June 7, Princeton 


e Spanish Dance 
starts June 8, Princeton 


¢ Special Children’s Course 
ages 4-10, starts July 5, 
West Windsor & New Brunswick 


e Workshop Sampler 
daily classes for students 11 
& up, starts June 27, Cranbury 


e Workshop 
for advanced students, 
starts June 27, Princeton 


For more information call (609) 921-7758 or (201) 249-1254 


or write: 262 Alexander Street, Princeton, NJ 08540 or | a 
17 Livingston Avenue, New Brunswick, NJ 08901 “ 
Mary Pat Robertson, Administrative Director | si 


FALL BROCHURES ALSO AVAILABLE NOW 
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A Te, 


Baumley Nursery, 
Garden Center & Landscaping 


— AAS 


_A Garden Center/Landscape firm 
for people who'd rather have the best! 


Baumléy Nursery offers the finest in residential landscape design and installation 


TASES: F 


¢ Rare & exotic trees and shrubs ¢ Fruit trees 
¢ Flowering trees e Perennials & Annuals 
e Shade Trees up to 18’ tall (314”’ cal) e Jackson and Perkins Roses 


580 Route 27 * Princeton, N.J. * (201) 821-6819 
(midway between Kingston Shop Rite and Marketplace Mall) 
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Delights of Heritage Days 


all-to-wall people will 
carpet Mill Hill Park on Sunday, 
June 5, when Ben Vereen closes a 
two-day festival in Trenton with 
his one-man cabaret act at 4 p.m. 
Ten thousand are expected to 
gather in the natural amphitheater 
near Broad Street to see the star of 
“Pippin” and ‘‘All That Jazz,’’ bill- 
ed as the 1980s answer to Sammy 
Davis Jr. 

But just before Vereen’s glitzy 
casino-style act, the Shandygaff 
Long Sword Dancers will perform 
.movement that dates from the 12th 
century, English country dances 
and Morris dances, gentle, lilting 
. steps with shepherds’ flutes and 
hand drums. And Passage 
Theater’s new play, set in sixth- 
century England, previews at the 
Mill Hill Playhouse. 

The contrast typifies what’s fun 
about Trenton’s Heritage Days. 
The festival is held every year on 
the first weekend in June (always 
colliding with Princeton Universi- 
ty’s reunion weekend), and since it 
began 10 years ago, it has grown to 
include represe...ation from 30 na- 
tionalities, with 150 booths for 
foods and crafts. 

In the past, the festival has at- 
tracted more than 150,000 people, 
says Jim Ort, who with Elaine 
Wilson and David Hladick runs the 
festival under the company name 
of Orson Inc. (The same people us- 
ed to be employed by the city for 
this job). 

Yet safety and security has not 
been a problem. You tay have to 
hike to get to the park from your 
car, but parking is free and plen- 
tiful the state employee lots all 
over the city. 

People watching is a particular 
delight. The people who come — of 
all ages, shapes, and backgrounds 
— are united in their basic desires: 


Myth of Triangle 


“Weapons and widows, blood 
and guts and gore,”’ are the unlike- 
ly lyrics for a collegiate spoof of 


The Hospital Fete, the annual 
fundraiser for the Medical Center 
of Princeton, begins Friday, June 
3, with a pre-fete bash catered by 
Jimmy Duffy with dancing to the 
music of Elan. 

Festivities on Washington Road, 
on the West Windsor side of Car- 
negie Lake, begin at 9 a.m. Satur- 
day, June 4, with 26 food booths 
and the auction (including three 
pianos). Other entertainment: 
Princeton ProMusica at 10; Coats 
and Tales, 10:45; Garden States- 
men barbershoppers, noon; 
Blawenburg Band, 1 p.m; Sword 

and Morris teams at 1 p.m.; Sweet 
Adelines, 2 p.m. 


To eat yummy, homemade, ethnic 
delicacies. And to enjoy the free 
entertainment. 

Here are the nationalities whose 
food you can expect to enjoy: 
African, Chinese, Egyptian, 
English, French, Filipino, Ger- 
man, Greek, Hungarian, Irish, 
Italian, Jamaican, Korean, 
Pakistani, Puerto Rican, Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, Polish, Scottish, 
Turkish, Ukrainian. Restaurants 
sell their specialties, too. 

The entertainment is nothing to 
sniff at. Headlining the main stage 
in Mill Hill Park on Saturday, at 4 
p.m., is the New Xavier Cugat Or- 
chestra, led by Ada Cavallo with 
her sidekick, Charo-look-alike 
“Gigi.” 

The real Cugat — who gave us 
such hits as “Tico Tico’ and 
‘‘Besame Mucho’”’ and popularized 
the rhumba, samba, mambo, and 
cha cha — is retired and living in 
Barcelona, but his tradition lives 
on with Cavallo. Born in Santo 
Domingo, she was classically 
trained at Peabody Conservatory 
in Baltimore and sang with the 
Glenn Miller and Tommy Dorsey 
orchestras. 

The complete schedule looks like 
this: : 

At the main Center Stage, on 
Saturday at 11 a.m., an Italian 
soprano and orchestra. Mercer 
County Community Band at noon; 
the German Brass Band of 
Philadelphia at 1 p.m.; Central 
Jersey Chinese American Associa- 
tion at 2 p.m; Vesna Ukrainian 
Dance Ensemble at 3 p.m.; New 
Xavier Cugat Orchestra at 4 p.m. 

At the Center Stage on Sunday: 
the Dick Chimes Polka Orchestra 
at noon; the MacGregor Pipe Band 
of Bucks County at 1 p.m.; the 
Greater Kensington String Band 
(they took a first this year in the 


“such a glorious thing as war,”’ 
part of this year’s Princeton 
Triangle Club Show. On the theme 
of Greco-Roman mythology, 
‘‘Ain’t Mythbehavin’’’ hazes Odys- 


To register for the 9 a.m. 10-K 
race, send $8 check with name, ad- 
dress, age, sex, and t-shirt size to 
Fete Race Committee, 32 North 
Mill Road, Cranbury 08512. 

Meanwhile, the town will not be 


totally deserted. Sandy Maxwell’s 


Dixieland sextet performs from 1 
to 2 p.m. on Palmer Square. 


Eyes on Trenton °88, a five- 
month arts festival celebrating 
Trenton’s cultural offerings, is now 
underway. The Greater Trenton 
Symphony Orchestra will perform 
June 11, accompanied by fire- 
works, at Cadwalader Park in 
Trenton. Call 609-989-3609. 


Mummer’s Parade) at 2 p.m.; the 
Princeton-based Shandygaff Long 
Sword Dancers at 3 p.m.; Ben 
Vereen at 4. 

At Jazz on the Green, across the 
bridge from Mill Hill Playhouse, 
on Saturday: Tal Farlow Jazz Trio 
at noon; Pete Reichlin Dixie 
Ensemble at 2; Cedric Jensen Jazz 
Sextet at 4. On Sunday, the Sam 
Dockery Jazz Trio at noon; Tony 
De Nicola Quintet at 2. On the 
Times Bandstand, the Tony Men- 
nella Quartet plays on Saturday, 
with the Daisy Jug Band on Sun- 
day. 


MN ccin will be paid $25,000 for 
his act, which will go on rain-or- 
shine, under canvas, in the natural 
amphitheatre that slopes down to 
Assunpink Creek. Vereen, you will 
remember, played Chicken George 
in the TV serires ‘‘Roots’’ and star- 
red in the docudrama ‘Chicago 
Style.’’ A Saddle River resident, he 
won the Tony and Drama Desk 
awards for his lead role in 
“Pippin” but also played on Broad- 
way in ‘‘Sweet Charity’? and 
‘‘Jesus Christ Superstar.” 

If Vereen gets the glory for this 
festival, his is not the only talent. 
George Bartenieff, one of the 
leading players in Passage 


Theater’s ‘‘A Monster Has Stolen: 


the Sun,”’ has just won an award 
for an Off Broadway role. 
Trenton’s professional Equity 
theater company will perform ex- 
cerpts from this play by Karen 
Malpede on June 4 and 5 at 2 p.m. 
in Mill Hill Playhouse. 

But as part of the outdoor proces- 
sion, some scenes from this sixth-- 
century play will take place out- 
side and some during a procession 
through the festival. Masks by the 
Eldridge Park Artists will costume 
the Celtic characters, such as the 


seus and the Sirens, Club Hades, 
and Helen of Troy. 

The show repeats reunion week- 
end at McCarter, Friday and 
Saturday, June 3 and 4, at 8 p.m. 
Call 609-683-8000. To get the most 
out of this show, try to sit on the left 
hand side in the orchestra. You 
might get picked for “Trial By 
Comedy,” the evening’s funniest 
sketch. In a variation of the 
childhood game ‘‘Poor Kitty,’’ six 
members of the audience ‘‘judge”’ 
a comedy contest without smiling 
or laughing. The comedians are 
funny, the audience laughs hys- 
terically, and the hapless judges 
are the funniest of all. 

Triangle’s male kickline always 
ends the show, but this year’s is 
somewhat disappointing. Most 
kicklines allow each of the men 
time for an individual drag turn, so 


New Jersey Committee for the 
Humanities Annual Dinner at the 
Newark Public Library, June 14 at 
6:30 p.m. Robert Hollander, pro- 
fessor of comparative and 
Romance languages at Princeton, 
will receive the committee’s John 
Witherspoon Award for his efforts 
to promote the humanities in New 
Jersey. Call 201-932-7726. 


A Celebration of Life, sponsored 
by the American Cancer Society, 
will bring together cancer sur- 
vivors from all over the state with 
their families for a family picnic, 
Sunday, June 5, from 11 to 4, on the 
grounds of the Prudential Asset 


Heritage Headliner: Ben Vereen is a 

definite show this weekend in Trenton; 

Michael Dukakis may do some politicking. 
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goddess Macha and King Owain. 

Passage Theater is committed to 
the discovery and development of 
new American plays and to ethnic 
diversity. It has produced William 
Mastrosimone’s “The Undoing,”’ 
set in Trenton; six original one- 
person plays entitled ‘‘American 
Shorts,” a play about a black 
woman running for office in 
Alabama, and one about the urder 
of an Hispanic boy. ‘“‘A Monster 
Has Stolen the Sun”’ was written by 
Karen Malpede, a feminist 
playwright and Smith College pro- 
fessor who lived, in Texas, with a 
Jewish mother and an_Italian- 
American father. 

Her childhood was tumultuous. 
And from her life with an abusive 
but poetic father, came this mythic 


you can compare one’s shimmy to 
another’s sham. In ‘Baa,’ the 
men are dresheep and their in- 
dividual turns are limited to traips- 
ing over a fence to take their place 
in the line. Then sheep get ‘‘Baad’”’ 
and launch into a_hard-hoofing 
Michael Jackson unison jazz 
dance. Males pretending to be 
females pretending to be, well, an- 
drogynous. It makes for good jazz 
dance but is not as much drag fun 
as usual. 

This year’s orchestra, directed 
by Bryan Louiselle and D.J. Man- 
son, is unusually good. 

As with last year’s show, 
‘Business Unusual,”’ this one will 
go on a 12-day national tour. So you 
will have one more chance to catch 
it, when Triangle opens its fall tour 
with a dress rehearsal at Princeton 
High. — Barbara Fox 


Management facility in Florham 
Park. Cancer survivors, their 
families and friends, and _ in- 
terested health professionals are 
urged to attend. Call 201-297-8000 to 
request an invitation. June 5 is the 
first annual National Cancer Sur- 
vivors Day. 


Equestrian Events: Far Hills 
Polo Club matches every Sunday, 
weather permitting, at the Far 
Hills Polo Grounds in Far Hills. 
Call 201-832-2554 for times. 

Texas Bit and Bridle Open 
English/Western Horse Show, 
June 12 at the Middlesex County 


play, written when she herself was 
pregnant, about a pregnant woman 
who wrestles a king. Says 
Malpede, ‘‘I have never met a man 
more passionate, a man who held 
more fire in his soul, a man who 
cried as easily or seemed to love as 
fiercely as he raged. Without him, 
I would never have known so clear- 
ly the glory of the human soul 


which hides beneath the gaping ~ 


scars life makes.”’ 

The emotions are heavy; their 
delivery — with masks and a 
chorus of costumed crows — is 
light. So, though most people come 
to Heritage Days to choose from an 
array of good foods, this year they 
can also sample an unusual variety 
of entertainment, from cha chas to 
Celtic folklore. It’s all free. 2 


Going Back 


Thousands of Princeton’s Old 
Boys and somewhat less old Old 
Girls will don their orange-and- 
black and cram Nassau Street 
around 2 p.m. Saturday, June 4, for 
the infamous P-rade, the central 
event of Princeton’s annual reu- 
nions weekend. 

Members of classes °12 through 
87 will be in attendance, along 


with the current graduating class. -)- 


“It’s all very casual,”’ says Jim 
Burke ’88, assistant to the director 
of alumni services. But things get 
real uncasual when the subject of 
attendance by such famous alumni 
as Secretary of State George 
Shultz and Senator Bill Bradley is 
raised: ‘‘For security reasons, we 
cannot name anyone who is ex- 
pected to attend.”’ 


Fairgrounds in East Brunswick. 
Call 201-251-4240. 


a 


Amwell Valley Polo Club match 
to benefit the AAMH, Saturday, 
June 18. Call 609-924-7174 to receive 
an invitation. 


Breaking the Barriers of Yuck, 


program with actual live snakes 
hosted by famed Ranger Walt of 


the Somerset County Park Com- 


mission, June 11 at 2 p.m. at the 
Mary Jacobs Library on Washing- 


ton Street in Rocky Hill. Call 
- O90 TB. to register. "esas 


ee 
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We wanted to tell you 
we re exactly on target. 
But 
American Demographics 

beat us to the punch. 


When American Demographics, the authoritative monthly 
from Dow Jones & Co., wanted to spotlight the booming new 
Princeton market, it turned to the one newspaper aimed directly 
at that market. We quote from the May, 1988, issue: 
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| To reach this “remarkable new community,’’ call Connie Rafle, - 
Se U.S. 1’s advertising director, at 609-452-0038. 3 nae 
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Life in the Fast Lane 


Il winds in this fast lane: 

A cattle-breeding tax shelter 
plan has apparently turned sour 
for a Hopewell family. A grand 
jury at U.S. District Court in 
Newark has indicted two brothers 
and their father on charges of tax 
fraud, mail fraud, and conspiracy. 

Livestock Breeders Internation- 
al, based on Amwell Road in 
Hopewell and formerly of 1 Palmer 
Square, is owned by the three 
defendants: Mogene D. Newman 
and his sons James B. Newman 
and J. Rodney Newman. They pro- 
moted and marketed cattle provid- 
ed by PMG Ranches, also owned 
by the three Newmans, at Falcon 
Ranch, near Marietta, Oklahama. 

In 1982 and 1983, the indictment 
says, LBI gave investors the 
chance to lease and breed 
‘“‘superior quality cows’’ reported 
to be worth $25,000 to $45,000 each 
as a tax shelter. In 1982 and 1983, 
says the indictment, the defen- 
dants sold the scheme to at least 
230 investors, who paid more than 
$2.6 million in cash and $3.8 million 
in notes, and who received false in- 
formation about, among other 


things, the quality of the cattle, the 


breeding technology used, the IRS 
deductions they were entitled to, 
and even whether the company 
owned enough cows to cover the 
number that were sold. 

James B. Newman, the son of 
Mogene D. Newman and the older 
brother of Rodney Newman, was 
indicted on five counts of perjury 
for January 1988 testimony before 
the grand jury. A statement from 
Samuel A. Alito, U:S. attorney for 
New Jersey, detailed the perjury 
charges which concerned whether 
James B. Newman authorized 
mass mailings in 1983 to CPAs and 
doctors, whether he guaranteed in- 
vestors that the cows they bought 
were already pregnant, and 
whether he attempted to deceive 
investors about the sale price of 
their calves. 

The Newmans were not im- 
mediately available for inter- 
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views. One spouse, Isabel New- 
man, declined to discuss the court 
case but said, of her 33-year-old 
husband Rodney, “I know he’s 
done no wrong. He’s lived here in 
Hopewell for 30 years, where 
everybody knows everybody, and 
he has always tried to do the best 
he can.”’ 

The charges of mail fraud in- 
volve sending false tax returns 
claiming farm losses to investors 
of $15,500 to $116,250. Seven counts 
of mail fraud deal with LBI’s issu- 
ing false.calf maintenance fees. 

The indictment says that funds 
from LBI were used fo pay ar- 
chitects’ fees for a resort and race 
track in Oklahoma, to buy a flower 
shop in Pennington, and to fund 
research for a wind generator 
system developed by a company 
called Design Concept Engineer- 


ing. 


Cis of Chef’s Market, 
which closed at Princeton For- 
restal] Village on May 21, have been 
told by an attorney that the firm 
owes more than $1 million, but no 
mention has been made of declar- 
ing bankruptcy. 


Chef’s Market occupied one-half 
of the first floor of Market Hall and 
stocked both fancy and mundane 
groceries; it also included a cafe. 
Two of its owners — George Geor- 
giou and Edward Boranco — run a 
store by the same name on South 
Street in Philadelphia, which is 
operated separately from the 
Princeton store. Robert Hyde was 
listed as the third principal of the 
Princeton store. 

Robert Lapowsky, of the Phil- 
adelphia firm of Rubin Quinn Moss 
& Heaney, says that the landlord 
claims to be owed more than 
$700,000. He cites a bank note for 
$150,000 and unpaid trade bills of 
more than $175,000. The assets 
have been liquidated, and Laposky 
says that the proceeds will be 
distributed, pro rata, among the 
trade creditors during June and 
July. 

“The closing was a tremendous 
financial and emotional disap- 
pointment to everyone who worked 
to make the project a success,” 
said Lapowsky in the letter to 
creditors. The remaining Market 
Hall merchants have heard reports 
that another market has agreed to 

move in next month. 


Computer Checking? 


ome banking — finally 
— is coming into its own, and nota 
moment too soon. Even the most 
dedicated cocooner has to pay bills 
sometime. If the job can be done 
with a few keystrokes on the PC in 
the next room, all the better. New 
Jersey National bank is unleashing 
the promotional material for such 
a service, and two more — in- 
cluding United Jersey Banks — are 
planning rollouts this summer. 
When home banking made its 
first go-around, it was little more 
than a pay-by-phone operation 
masquerading as high-tech whiz- 
bangery. You called your bank and 
a disembodied, computerized 
voice led you through a flurry of 


_number-punching tiring enough to 


make even the hardiest of souls 
long for stamps and envelopes. 

Now financial institutions are 
counting on home computers to 
lead customers into more advanc- 
ed bank-at-home systems. New 
Jersey National’s program is call- 
ed MAC Home Banking. With it 
you can pay bills, make loan and 
mortgage payments, check ac- 
count balances, transfer funds and 
perform a myriad other financial 
tasks — at any time of the day or 
night. 


All you need is a personal com- 
puter, a modem, and the bank’s 
software program. The MAC 
Home Banking software is a 
customized version of a program 
called Excel that was written for 
Manufacturers Hanover Bank. 

To date the CoreStates sub- 
sidiary has signed up about 50 
customers. ‘‘Although we’re where 
we want to be, we’re not looking for 
large numbers of customers,”’ said 
John Dunn, manager of electronic 
banking. ‘“‘We’re looking for home 
banking to get the idea out that 
we're progressive. It’s an image- 
maker.”’ 

Dunn says that just as the bank 
was on the forefront in automated 
teller machine technology with its 
MAC system, it hopes to lead the 
way in home banking. ‘‘You’ll see 
the more aggressive banks coming 
out big with this technology,” he 
said. For its part, the bank is work- 
ing on programming to allow 
Macintosh users to gain access to 
the service — it now requires an 
Apple II series, or a Commodore or 
IBM PC or compatible. 

New Jersey National is not the 
first to see promise in PC banking. 
In the early 1980s a professor of 
physics at Princeton University, 
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Computer Banker: Licciardello makes fast change 


fed up with the limitations of 
telephone banking, began working 
on a software program on his home 
computer. Armed with his pro- 
gram, Dan Licciardello formed his 
own company, the Carnegie Cen- 
ter-based Princeton Telecom, to 
market PC Banker. By 1986, Lic- 
ciardello had signed up eight 
banks, including United Jersey 
Bank. [U.S. 1, June 1986. ] 

Today Licciardello says he has 
12 banks under his belt. And, 
although United Jersey had talked 


about introducing PC Banker way 
back in the fall of 1986, it took the 
cautious route of lengthy testing 
and employee pilot programs and 
now expects an August or Sep- 
tember rollout, Licciardello said. 
In the meantime, another New 
Jersey bank is jumping into the 
fray with Licciardello’s product. 
First Jersey National Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of National Westminster 
Bank since February, will an- 
nounce its home banking venture 
at a press conference next month. 
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prugtam may be 
more successful than some others. 
For one thing, he assumes that 
most home computer users don’t 
have modems, and so provides the 
connective device with his soft- 
ware package. For another, he 
cuts down on telephone connect 
time, allowing users to perform all 
functions offline until they are 
ready to call the bank and transmit 
Online. That approach also 
eliminates the time-sharing that 
slows down the computer with 
simultaneous transactions. 

“This is a slick product whose 
real advantage is that it’s super 
fast,’’ Licciardello says, putting 
modesty aside. ‘“Transactions are 
performed 99 percent offline. We 
stage ‘races’ in-house all the time, 
and we beat the online systems 
every time,”’ 
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[. addition, Licciardello seems 
to have the competition beat where 
it counts most — in cost. The New 
Jersey National MAC Home Bank- 
ing Service, for example, charges 
a $25 one-time startup fee, and then 
offers two subscription plans, a $96 
annual fee, or a monthly $10 fee. 
Licciardello hints that his system 
lacks an initial fee and will cost in 
the area of $5 a month. 

Banks that sign on with Lic- 
ciardello can pick and choose bet- 
ween four products. PC Banker is 
the basic video banking service, 


allowing a customer to pay bills to 
merchants or institutions of their 
choice, track account balances, 
transfer funds, and at some banks, 
obtain statement histories, track 
ATM withdrawals and see when 
checks clear. 

PC Ledger Manager allows some 
more indepth financial planning, 
such as collating information 
about personal finances, tracking 
current interest and mortgage 
rates and formulating ‘‘what if’’ in- 
vestment scenarios. 

The other two services, PC 
Ticker Talk and PC Databank, are 
news services offered in conjunc- 
tion with Dow Jones & Co. Ticker 
Talk puts the program’s voice 
recognition capability to use, pro- 
viding the computer user with Dow 
Jones’s DowPhone, a financial in- 
formation service usually access- 
ed by telephone. Databank pro- 
vides access, with one keystroke, 
to Dow Jones News Retrieval, a 
computerized financial and 
general news service. Customers 
using these services will still have 
to pay Dow Jones’s fees. 

According to his subscribing 
banks’ wishes, Licciardello says he 
adds ‘‘bells and whistles’ to 
customize his package. That caus- 
ed the delay in introducing his 
home banking systems, he says. 
“First Jersey, for example, has 
been signed on for over a year,” he 
‘Said. “T was ready to goa long time 
‘ago.”’ 


Data Base Networks 


From Helsinki to here. That’s 
the history, in short, of a new 
Carnegie Center company by the 
name of VIA Information Systems 
Corp. 

VIA, formed as a result of a 
three-year U.S.-Finnish research 
effort, boasts that it can outper- 
form its competition in personal 
computer networking — no holds 
barred. That, it seems, is a pretty 
big claim, considering the com- 
petition comes from Microsoft, 
Lotus and D-Base III, among other 
familiar names. 

The company opened its doors in 
January in one room in Carnegie 
210, but moved to larger quarters 
in 101 the first of May. ““We hope to 
triple in size by year-end,” says 
Peter E. Borkovitz, president and 
chief executive. The staff now in- 
cludes two telemarketing em- 
ployees, a field engineer, the vice 
president of sales, and Borkovitz. 

Borkovitz throws around some 
pretty heavy computerese — “‘true 
distributed data base management 


system,’’ ‘‘peer-to-peer com- 
munications,’’ and ‘‘PC-LAN 
oriented DBS” all roll off his 


tongue with ease — but what he’s 
really talking about is software 
that ties together a company 
whose departments all are doing 
their own thing with separate com- 

Continued on following page 
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puters and databases. VIA’s 
system, called VIA/DRE (Distri- 


buted Relational Environment), 


can get computer systems talking 


_ to one another and, in addition, tie 
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in every department to a com- 
pany’s central mainframe. ‘‘We 
make inter-database communica- 
tions easy,’’ says Borkovitz. 

And, along with many a techno- 
logical product, speed is VIA’s sell- 
ing point. ‘Our transaction pro- 
cessing and response performance 
is at least five times faster than 


_ anyone else’s in the business, ‘and 
~ we'd be happy to demonstrate that 


fact anytime and anywhere to any 
challenger.’’ the company boasts 
in its promotional literature. 
Because of the unique makeup of 
the system, it doesn’t become 
“bogged down”’ by the number of 
people using the system at any 
given time, Borkovitz says. 

VIA’s other selling point is its 
development capabilities. Borko- 
vitz says a company can easily 
build applications into the system, 
tailoring it to suit its needs. 

VIA hopes to get more heavily in- 
volved in so-called expert systems 
and intelligent databases. ‘‘We 
want to maintain our current 
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systems and increase our involve- 
ment,’’ Borkovitz says. ‘‘We think 
we know how to do that.”’ 

VIA’s Finnish connection came 
about through Borkovitz. Earlier 
in his career, Borkovitz was foun- 
ding president of Applied Data 
Research’s international opera- 
tions and vice president of 
worldwide sales. In his travels, he 
came across Risto Kivivuori, who 
22 years ago founded Finland’s 
first software company. Borkovitz 
named Kivivuori’s company, Open 
Systems, as his representative in 
the country. 

Kivivuori went on to lead the 
software team that developed 
VIA’s system in Helsinki, and is 
now chairman of the board of VIA. 
While the research progressed, 
Borkovitz was with Advanced 
Technology International Inc. in 
New York City as executive vice 
president and chief operating of- 
ficer, joining VIA on May 1 this 
year. VIA itself is a partly-owned 
affiliate of Kivivuori’s Open 
Systems. 

The choice of Princeton for the 
site of the new company was an 
easy one for Borkovitz. ‘‘I’ve lived 
in the Bucks County area for 18 
years,”’ the Yardley resident says. 
“This is a very attractive place.”’ 

— Nancy Kennedy 


Nova Business Services, 604 
Village Road West, Lawrenceville. 
609-799-NOVA. Owners: Robert M. 
and Judy Novack. 


This business and this marriage 
began in a barber’s chair in 
Dunellen. Judy Novack was having 
a permanent and suffering from 
the post-New Year’s blues. She 
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lamented to her barber that she 
was in despair, that she had given 
up trying to find a ‘‘nice Jewish 
boy.’’ Whereupon the hairdresser 
suggested that one of his other 
customers might fit that bill. 

Judy met Robert, and it was a 
match. Each had lost a spouse to 
cancer. Each had two adolescent 


Specialists 
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OFFICE PRODUCTS 


NJ: 771-1199 


children, a boy and a girl. They 
married last year, quit their jobs, 
moved from north Jersey to West 
Windsor, and opened their own 
business. 

‘Having seen that life is too 
short, we decided to go out and use 
our skills to start something on our 
own,’’ says Judy Novack, who 
speaks with a clipped British ac- 
cent. She majored in literature and 
art at Queens College but has a 
marketing background; she work- 
ed as an advertising copywriter for 
a mail order catalog when fashion 
leaders ‘‘were just breaking free 
from polyester pant suits and go- 
ing back to dresses.’’ Then she had 
children and found it difficult to 
freelance. So she ran a mother’s 
support group for Rutgers out- 
reach program. 

With an undergraduate degree 
from Rutgers, and an M.B.A. from 
Pace, Robert Novack had 20 years 
corporate experience, including 
his most recent job as tax manager 
for Rhone-Poulenc. Equipped with 
a Leading Edge D-2 computer and 
a Hewlett Packard laser printer, 
he and his wife will provide book- 
keeping, financial statements, tax 
returns, inventory control, billing, 
and accounts receivable-payable. 

Robert Novack has gone into a 
new kind of numbers game. ‘‘We’ll 
provide the controller’s function to 
smaller businesses,”’ he says. ‘“‘We 
have a commitment to helping 
smaller businesses pursue the 
American dream.”’ 

As for the family, his and hers 
are doing well. ‘‘We each have one 
of each sex,’ says the mom. “I 
never had any idea how difficult 
teenagers could be, but they get 
along great.” 


WE RENT & 
LEASE MICROS 
IBM PC; XT; AT; PS/2 


Compag Dual, Compag Plus, Compaq 286, Compaq 386 


Apple Computers 


e Free Maintenance 


letter quality printers. 


¢ Sony 10-20QRGB Projector 
e Sanyo 25” Video Monitor 


e¢ Rent Applied to Purchase 


We rent modems, HP plotters, HP laser jets, 
Bernoulli box, dot matrix and 


201-329-6500 
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—= What are we good for? 


Brochures 
Manuals 


Catalogs 
Advertisements 


= ...and, of course, our 
popular, no fuss 


== INSTANT NEWSLETTER Service 


At Middle Mountain Designs, we believe in making 
corporate Comunications” easy for you, and fast. We 
create new ideas or follow your existing formats. To save 


you time, we offer modem transfers, laser rinted pr 
even pick-up and delivery. : — 


We can take your project from rough ideas to the fi 
e final 
printed product...and we do quality work at a fair price. 


Give us a call: You'll like working with us, ~ 


Call Now: (609) 683-1912 
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Voice Processing 


ba ckiks a big telephone 
answering machine. Really big. So 
big, in fact, that from 150 to 3,000 
people could use it at the same 
time, to receive messages from the 
outside and to send messages to 
each other. Now imagine another 
sort of answering machine, one 
that would also allow you to get 
computerized information, such as 
the amount of money you have left 
in your checking account or infor- 
mation on job opportunities, just 
by pressing a button on your 
phone. 

Fred Huffman thinks about such 
things every day. With the com- 
pany he recently established, Oro 
Communications Technology, Huf- 
fman hopes to develop computer 
software to make voice processing, 
which is the official name for real- 
ly big business answering 
machines, accessible to companies 
of all sizes. 

“Voice processing is a vehicle to 
send and receive messages,” Huff- 
man says. “It’s a system of elec- 
tronic mail boxes that allows a 
telephone to be used like a com- 
puter. Picture a telephone as a 
computer, with the telephone ac- 
ting as the terminal to access the 
computer to leave or retrieve 
messages, and you get an idea of 
the power of voice processing.”’ 

Huffman, a 48-year-old Arkansas 
native, worked for RCA in Camden 
and Princeton for 20 years—first 
as a broadcast technician and later 
as a voice and data network 
manager—before GE’s takeover of 
RCA in 1985 and subsequent 
restructuring prompted him to 
consider other options. He has few 
regrets about leaving the cor- 
porate world. 

‘‘T didn’t realize that there really 
is more to life than getting up at 6 
a.m. and working 12 hours a day 
chasing money and the corporate 
ladder,’’ Huffman says. ‘‘Now 
other things interest me. And now I 
can pick my customers, so 
business becomes much more like 
a personal relationship. It’s a dif- 
ferent world.” 

After leaving RCA last August, 
Huffman was ‘‘mentally and finan- 
cially prepared to exist til March 
without income,”’ he says. ‘But 
I’ve been fortunate enough to have 
enough consulting assignments to 
pay the bills and start working on 
developing the software and fin- 
ding customers for it.”’ 

Thus far, Huffman’s total invest- 
ment in his new business has been 
relatively small. He bought a high- 
powered personal computer, and 
enlisted the assistance of 
Megatype Professional Services, a 
firm that supplies typing and 
phone-answering services, as well 
as the all-important Princeton ad- 
dress and phone number that Huff- 
man says “‘is associated with the 
technical expertise I want to con- 
vey.” 

But the actual technical work 
gets done at Huffman’s home in 
Plainsboro, where along with 
fellow former RCA employee Lois 
McKenna Huffman is intent on 
designing software to make voice 
processing more accessible and 
profitable for companies of all 
sizes. Currently, Huffman is direc- 
ting his energies toward consulting 
on the creation of voice and data 
networks, but at the same time, he 
is thinking of the future, when he 
hopes not only to supply voice pro- 
cessing software, but also to write 
and record scripted messages for 
more complex systems. 

“I hope to develop the ability to 
take a specific business applica- 
tion, and create a voice processing 
system that fits the business in 
terms of its content and its 
image,”’ Huffman says. “With my 
experience in broadcasting, I know 
how to do a professional, high- 
quality job of script writing and 
recording for the greetings and 
directions given to the callers. It 


understanding not only of 
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Telephone Answerer: Huffman plans networks 
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what is appropriate for that 
business.”’ 

The software Huffman is now 
designing will enable personal 
computers to run up to 100 elec- 
tronic mailboxes for employees in 
one office, or to answer calls and 
dispense information. But within 
the next few months, Huffman 
hopes to buy a computer manufac- 
tured specifically for voice pro- 
cessing, which could represent an 
investment in his new business of 
up to $60,000, and will enable him to 
begin work on larger voice pro- 


cessing system software. 

A few years down the road, Huff- 
man hopes to get a larger voice 
processor that could cost as much 
as $150,000, and would allow him to 
run voice processing for a number 
of clients through subscription. 

“There are moments — I just 
had one today — when I wonder 
what is going to happen next,’’ Huf- 
fman says. ‘Starting your own 
business is a scary thing. Anyone 
who doesn’t admit that is either 
naive or not facing reality.”’ 

— Christopher Mario 


Authorized Dealer 


An 


Discover 
AST Premium/286”™ 
A New Standard of 
Performance and Price. 


1877 Brunswick Ave. 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 


APPLIED BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
609-393-5858 


Grant for Sarnoff 


A state consortium for semicon- 
ductor research, to which the 
David Sarnoff Research Center 
and Princeton University belong, 
has been named one of five na- 
tional Centers of Excellence in 
Plasma Etching. 

The award from SEMATECH, 
the coordinating company for the 


National Semiconductor Industry 
Consortium, is much more than a 
pat on the back; with it comes a 
contract for $500,000 to $1,5 million 
annually. 

Sarnoff president James J. Tiet- 
jen and Princeton engineering 
dean Hisashi Kobayashi accepted 
the award for the New Jersey Con- 
sortium for Surface Processing 
Research this Tuesday. 


Support. 


The Macintosh II \ 
is the new high performance, fs. 
open architecture member of the iti 
Macintosh family. Designed for advanced 
applications in desktop publishing, science 


and engineering,the Macintosh II sets 
new standards for flexible workstations. 


Macintosh II expandability will allow virtually any system 
configuration, with the right hardware and software Macintosh II will suppo 


other operating environments, including MS-DOS and AT&T UNIX™ 


if 


WE WANT TO HELP PUT THE RIGHT SYSTEM 
TOGETHER FOR YOU...........00. 


And we will provide the best service and support 
of any dealership in the area. 


UA 


Authorized Dealer 


Rt. 130 & Rt. 571 ¢ East Windsor, NJ 
609-443-0900 


Apple, and the Apple logo are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. Macintosh is a trademark of Apple Computer. ; ‘ 


The MDI Computer Store 


432 Broad Street « Shrewsbury, NJ 
201-747-6745 
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Patents 

Licensing 

Copyrights 

Trademarks 

Unfair Competition 
Employment Agreements 
Author —Publisher Agreements 


Mathews, Woodbridge, Goebel, 
Pugh & Collins, P.C. 
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Science and Technology Law 
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Chemistry 

Computers 

Electronics 

Biotechnology 
Pharmaceuticals 

High Technology Start-Ups 
International Proprietary Law 
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Suite 306 
100 Thanet Circle 
Princeton, N.J. 08540-3662 


609-924-3773 


22 Park Place 
Morristown, NJ 07960 
201-267-3444 


Corporate Night Life... 


Make sure the office team is supervised when 
your workday ends and ours begins! 


Commercial Cleaning with Superior Service 

e Working supervisors in every building 

e Security checks to find and report problems 
e Emergency availability 


Building Managers rely 
on Our Superior service 
for more than 1 million . 
square feet nightly. 
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* 


Let us show you how we Can improve your 
Corporate Night Life. Call today... .or tonight! 


113 Maple Stream Road @ East Windsor, NJ08520 @ 609-448-1390 


Windsor-Hights 
Janitorial Service 
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Cittone Scouts: Avanzato.. . 


C this almost 


three separate businesses rolled 
into one. The Cittone Companies 
include a temporary agency, a 
word-processing school, and a 
court reporters’ school. 

The difference between this 
temp agency and others is that it 


will enjoy a constant flow of new 
talent. ‘‘Most of the other services 
are very good, but they run out of 
people,’ says Rae Losa, agency 
director. Graduates of the Cittone 
Institute will stoke the fires of the 
agency’s secretarial supply. 

“Our students learn Wang, plus 
Multimate, DisplayWrite 4, and 
Word Perfect. That’s the market,” 
says Losa. A French and Italian 
major at Rutgers, she worked for 
five years in Manhattan for a 
French bank, Societe Generale. At 
28, she is pleased to contemplate 
earning commissions, which will 
be ‘‘good money for New Jersey 
and for a woman.”’ 

In exchange for a three-week, 
40-hour intensive word processing 
course, professional secretaries 
work 10 weeks for the temporary 


. . .And Losa. 


Princeton Junction Dental Associates 
announces 
the opening of their office 


12 ROSZEL PARK 
SUITE B206 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 08540 


609-243-0200 


Richard Berke, DMD Michael Szporn, DDS 


LOOK ALIVE! @) 


(And Feel At Ease In Your Body) 
Create a vibrant new you with HELLERWORK - 
sessions of deep tissue bodywork, movement educa- 
tion and body/mind integration. 
Benefits of HELLERWORK: 
e Release of Tension 
¢ Improved Posture and Appearance 


e Increased Energy, Flexibility and Vitality 
¢ Body/ Mind Integration 


FREE BROCHURE or 
| COMPLIMENTARY 
CONSULTATION | 


609-924-5474 


or write: 
HELLERWORK 


- =“ 128 Main St., Kingston, NJ 08528 
SUSAN BELFIORE, Certified Hellerwork Practitioner is also 


President of the International Hellerwork Practitioners Associa- 


tion. She practices in New York and Ki 
of Princeton.) and Kingston, NJ (3 miles north 
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agency while they earn $9 and $12 
per hour. To qualify for this free 
course, the secretary must type 45 
words per minutes. The agency 
bills clients $13.05 to $15.95 per 
hour. Or, instead of indenturing 
themselves to the temp agency, 
they ‘can pay $395 for the three- 
week course. 

Michelle Avanzato says the dif- 
ference between this school and 
Katherine Gibbs is the shorter 
term and the emphasis on soft- 
ware. Her school owns 60 word pro- 
cessing terminals for the use of 
both students and temporaries who 
need to brush up on a particular 
skill. 

‘Although we are into the polish, 
also, the ‘dress for success’ and 
‘how to speak,’ that is not our main 
objective. Ours is how to handle 
that software inside and out, So you 
can get a job starting at $9 an 
hour,’’ says Michelle Avanzato. 
“We have done it for eight years up 
north. It’s a virgin territory down 
here. 

‘‘We start from scratch: What is 
a complete sentence. How to pro- 
ofread. Write reports. How to 
punctuate and spell. We don’t even 
put the spell check on the system. I 
personally take five points off for 


Cittone Companies, Car- 
negie Professional Building, 
100 Canal Point Boulevard. 
609-520-8798. Owner: Simon 
Cittone. Institute director: 
Michelle Avanzato; tempor- 


ary agency director: Rae 
Losa. 
ae ea 


each misspelled word,”’ says Avan- 
zato. ‘‘These kids end up with very 
low scores, under zero. They learn 
real quick to read things back- 
wards. 

‘‘We’re inside an office complex. 
We want them to look at this as a 
job. How to dress in a professional 
manner. How to act in a profes- 
sional manner. We give grades on 
a point system, like a job review.” 

Avanzato demurs at quoting the 
cost of the six-month secretarial 
program, but it is less than $6,000. 
It lasts six months on a daily basis, 
or 51 weeks on a basis of three four- 
hour classes per week. Each stu- 
dent uses a terminal for three or 
four hours daily. 


[. contrast to secretarial jobs, 
court reporting jobs require an 
even more intense schooling. 
Simon Cittone, a former court 
reporter, has taught that trade 
since 1967. The two-year program 
at Carnegie Professional Center 
will start in September with 
classes four-days-a-week, or three- 
nights-a-week. 

“Those who usually get into 
court reporting are very bright 
people who, for some reason, have 
not attended college, they are in- 
terested in law and want to make 
money,’’ says Avanzato. 

For 3,000 hours of instruction, 
the tuition is $13,475 or $4,450 per 
nine months. (Financial aid is 
available since the school is ac- 
credited.) Most study three 
academic years, but they move at 
their own pace, and some finish in 


less time. To qualify for a state 


certifying exam students must 
type, on a Stenograph machine, 225 
words a minute with 95 percent ac- 
curacy. 

The New Jersey test requires the 
reporter to take dictation at 225 
words-a-minute with four people 
speaking (two lawyers, a witness, 
and a judge), whereas the national 
test requires dictation only from 
two voices. 

Cittone’s “temp business,’’ Cit- 
tone Associates, provides at- 
torneys and courts with freelance 


court reporters, who often make 


$30,000 to $40,000. and up. What 
makes any meeting official is the 
court reporter’s presence. 

Simon Cittone, 54, says he has no 
Princeton area competitors, but 
some of his potential students are 
attending the Popkin School in 


Court Reporting 
DAY ¢ EVE « 
We Invite Comparison 


Cimarron 


By Stenograph 


Computer Assisted Transcription 


Ask about our outstanding placement program 
REQUEST A CATALONG...ARRANGE FOR A FREE MINI-LESSON 
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the 


popkin 


school of Court Reporting 
Nees 496 N. Kings Hwy., Cherry Hill, N.J. 08034 « int anas SE. 


Accredited Member A.1.C.S 
Approved N.J. Dept. of Education 
Approved for the Training of Veterans 


Cherry Hill or the American 
Business Academy in Hackensack. 
The Hackensack program requires 
costs $4,425 for the first nine mon- 
ths. The Popkin School is $3,600 for 
12 months. 

Claire Popkin, 62, who taught 
Cittone in New York, says the job 
of court reporter used to be for 
men only. She bemoans the scarci- 
ty of schools. ‘‘Everyone from New 
York has retired and gone to 
Florida. There are more schools in 
Florida than anywhere else. The 


problem is the length of the course, 
equivalent to a junior college plus 
ene year: It-is a highly 
sophisticated training program for 
a unique skill.”’ 

“They have to be very good 
robots, and for the human to do 
that takes a certain personality. 
You need the artist personality, 
who is willing to play the piano un- 
til their fingers bleed, to dance un- 
til their toes bleed. They have to be 
bored out of their mind in order to 
achieve the speed to take the test.’’ 


LINOTRONIC OUTPUT 


NOW IN PRINCETON AREA 


Take advantage of an artistic team with 
over 85 years experience, whose customers 
include 100 of the Fortune 500 companies. 


In addition to our traditional graphic arts 
services (design & art, typesetting, and 
camera work) we now specialize in high- 
resolution output for customers using IBM 
or Apple Macintosh DTP systems. 


Your files can be picked up or sent by modem, 
then printed at 1270 or 2540 dpi and returned 
to you the next day. Give us a try. 


GRAPHIC 
CONNEXIONS, ine 


10 Abeel Road, Cranbury, NJ 08512 


Main: (609) 655-8970 « Fax: (609) 655-0612 « Modem: (6 


ALL £295 


Well Service These, 


computers .* 


Warner Offers One Year Free Service For _ 
[BM Personal System/2s. 


Warner Computer Systems, recognized by 
BusinessWeek Magazine for the past two years 
as one of the Top 100 Growth Companies in the 
United States, is offering the Princeton area one 
year free service for the IBM Personal System/2 


Warner is certified to install, service and 
maintain the complete line of IBM Personal 
System/2 computers as well as IBM Token Ring 
software, hardware and cabling. 

The IBM Personal System/2 features IBM 
quality and reliability, advanced graphics and 
integrated “total systems” design. 


*Applicable only to special volume and two year contracts, 


IBM is a registered trademark and Personal System/2 


is a trademark of the International Business Machines Corp. 


™9 


And to keep them running at peak efficiency, 
Warner offers: 
¢ Free Pre-Contract Inspection 
¢ On-Site Service 
¢ Two Preventive Maintenance Visits per System 
¢ Hotline Support 
¢ Remote Diagnostics 
¢ Four Hour Guaranteed Response Time 
¢ Mobile Spare Parts Inventory 

For more information about Warner 
Computer Systems and our comprehensive 
maintenance programs for the IBM Personal 
System/2, call (201) 794-4878. Ask for Abe. 


4 Warner Computer Systems, inc. 


Microcomputer Division 
17-01 Pollitt Drive 
Fair Lawn, NJ 07410 
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WORLD WIDE MOVING 


LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Specializing In: 
e CORPORATE RELOCATIONS 
WORLD WIDE 


RIGGING 


OFFICE MOVING 
SAFE STORAGE 
ELECTRONIC MOVING 
TRADE SHOWS 


Call for FREE no obligation estimate 


Anchor Moving & Storage, Inc. 


P.O. Box 253/Route 206 Commerce 
Columbus, NJ 08022-0253 


609-298-7877 
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bio Delaval keeps reporting 
good news since its spin-off from 
Transamerica: It recently report- 
ed that income from continuing Op- 
erations in the first quarter 1988 in- 
creased to $5 million, or 72 cents a 
share, up 25 percent. Income for 
the same first quaarter last year 
was $4 million, or 55 cents a share. 

IMO (promounced Eye-Mo) had 
a whopping turnaround in 1987 and 
earlier this year executed a two- 
for-one stock split. The company’s 
1987 income form continuing 
operations, $18.7 million, figured at 
$2.64 per share, compared with its 
$7.4 million 1986 loss, for a loss of 
$1.02 per share. In addition to the 
stock split, IMO has announced a 
post-split dividend increase of 
from 7 cents to 8 cents a share (14 
cents to 16 cents in pre-split 
figures). 

*‘Results for 1987, IMO’s first full 
year as an independent, publicly 
traded company, fully met our ex- 
pectations,”’ said W. J. Holcombe, 
IMO chairman and c.e.o. ‘‘Orders 
for all of 1987 were up 11 percent 
over 1986.’’ Holcombe expects 1988 


Do You Want A Great Display of 


Portable Power? 
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= THE QUALITY GOES IN BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON® = 


The Zenith Data Systems | 


We will meet or beat 
any locally advertised 
price on any in 
stock item. 


important extras... 


for you! 


2-183 20 MB Hard Disk 


The Zenith Data Systems Z-183 PC gives you all the power 
of a desktop in a lightweight, laptop PC. Plus, it’s 
equipped with one of the most vivid, readable screens in 
today’s laptop market. And added to this, are some 


Like service and support you can count on. As an author- 
ized Zenith Data Systems dealer, we’ll help you configure 
your new system. Give you a full demonstration and 
match you up with the right software. We’re also ready to 
follow-up to make certain your needs have been met. 


The Z-183 is PC compatible, and runs the lastest PC/XT® 
software. The dazzling blue backlit LCD screen allows you 
to adjust brightness and contrast to fit virtually any 
lighting. And the Z-183 PC generates longer battery 
-) . life than most competitive, hard-disk laptops. 
9 Plus the 20 megabyte hard-disk with single 

floppy drive allows for expanded storage. 
It’s even got its own handle. 


So come talk to us. Here’s our 
calling card. We’ll be looking 


Suggested Retail $3599 


OUR PRICE 


$1850 


Sug. Retail 
$2399 


Z-181 Laptop PC a 
Dual Disk Drive 


$1250, 


HOURS: Mon-Fri 8 to 5 
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TODAYS COMPUTERS BUSINESS CENTER 


AT COMPUTER RESOURCES COMPANY @CaRRES, 


Princeton Service Center, 3490 U.S. Route 1 


609-987-9797 


Princeton, NJ 08540 


609-987-8623 


‘plications, 


sales to approach $650 million. 

During 1987 IMO bought Baird 
Corporation and Incom Interna- 
tional Inc., and today IMO is near- 
ly double its size of a year ago. 

The majority of IMO’s products 
have a wide range of industrial ap- 
and IMO also does 
significant business with other 
markets: aviation and marine, 
military, utility and cogeneration, 
and process, oil, and gas. 

Its U.S. defense-related business 
accounts for some 19 percent of its 
sales over the last three years. 
These ongoing strategic military 
programs with other similarly 
stable sources of sales represented 
close to 70 percent of the 
company’s 1987 business. Non-U.S. 
business is growing and repre- 
sented 29 percent of IMO’s 1987 
revenue. 

IMO’s instruments perform a 
wide variety of sensing, measure- 
ment, monitoring and control ap- 


plications. The year 1987 saw the © 


introduction of IMO’s new Dipstick 
liquid-level indicator, for use on 
tankers and barges, the installa- 
tion in Norway of IMO’s first robot- 
controlled spectrometer (marking 
the company’s entrance into ro- 
botics), and the selection of an 
IMO valve for a new drinking 
water system being developed for 
Detroit. In 1987 IMO also moved in- 
to the automotive marketplace 
with a new remote manual gear 
shift system and developed new 
tubing for military aircraft. 

IMO boasts that its precision 


At a Glance: 


IMO Delaval, 3450 Princeton 
Pike, Lawrenceville. 609- 
896-7600. 


Nat sales, 1987: 
$368,463,000. 1986: 
$358,414,064. 

Gross profit, 1987: 
$118,282,000. 1986: 
$101,901,000. 

Net income (loss), 1987: 
$20,120,000. 1986: 
($10,986,000.) Net income 
per share, 1987: $2.83. 1986: 
($1.51) 

Dividends per share, 1987: 
56 cents. 1986: --. 


Cash compensation, 1987. 
William J. Holcombe, chairman, 
president, and chief executive 
officer, $325,000 salary. Ste- 
phen F. Agocs, executive vice 
president, general counsel, and 
secretary, $130,000 salary 
plus $120,000 bonus. Donald 
W. Neukranz, vice president, 
energy products, $155,000 
plus $120,000. Ronald G. Ritt- 
mann, vice president and 
treasurer, $100,000 pilus 
$77,000. John J. Carr, vice 
president, general products, 
$125,000 plus $50,000. 


mechanical control products and 
systems are found in virtually 
every type of jet — military or 
commercial — flying in the world 
today. 


SO 


lower priced inside office) 


®* Coffee service 


* Use of Conference Room 


INSTANT OFFICES 


IN PRINCETON 


Inc., the experts in office automation 
services, are now offering for rent, 
completely furnished, ready to use offices in a brand 
new, modern office building in the heart of the 
Princeton corporate Community. 

Your reasonable rent includes: 


* A window office with a view of Princeton countryside (or a 


° An attractive reception area with Receptionist 

*hone system with answering service 

* Quality wood office furnishings and wall-to-wall carpeting 
° All utilities and daily cleaning service 

* Daily mail pick up and delivery 


) eo oo ‘ . ; 

PLUS. Quality s¢ cretarial and word processing services, 
photocopying, FAX, postage meter and a delivery service. all 
available on premises on a pay-as-you-need basis. 


Inc. (¢ onvemently located next to the Ramada Inn) 
4365 US Route | Princeton NJ 08540 e 609-452-0018, Ask tor Carla >> 
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Chroner SEPT eggs 5, aA RT SERA TAME Bee PRINCETON OFFICE SPACE 
Church & Dwight See ie a a SALE/LEASE 
Cytogen it ee eas ARE Oe Ie Ae e 1 Palmer Square 
Dataram 6 5/8 6 7/8 Pr a awe pan gay, ¢ 15 Chambers Street 
Edudata ss SECS SRR AN Gt ONS ae aa samemene an ¢ 39, 41, 43 Witherspoon Street — For Sale 
Imo Delaval 18% 18% FIGS 16 2088 4k * 221 Nassau Street — For Sale 
Liposome 31 er ae ager ae SEF aia: °e #188 Montgomery Knoll Office Condo 
elagttaie or. Stes er can — — eA Rm Office (550A) Lawrenceville Rd - Sublet 
irae Costa a o ~ ~ - — ¢ Unit: 10,000 + sq. ft. Princeton Borough 
irked ec - — - — Fs e Unit: 5,000 + sq. ft. Clean Shell Space 
ORS Automati & 

utomation = - - ~ ~ Let us help you identify the market 
Photon Tech 17/8 2 1/8 2% 2% 8% 2 5/8 segment and space that effectively 
Pullman 4 7/8 5% 6 5% 9% 9 3/8 meets your requirements. 
Squibb 59% 60 1/8 55% 57 V 1027/8 55% CONTACT 
Total Research 11/8 1% 1 1/8 1% 13/8 5/8 SCOT K. WARE 
United Jersey Banks 19 5/8 20 19 1/8 19% 32% 17 MARGOT VELISSAROPOULOS 

3 ; 609-921-1050 
Quotes furnished by Paine Webber, Samuel T. Arnold Jr., 33 Witherspoon Street, Princeton 


4 NASSAU STREET « PRINCETON, NJ 08542 


Movers: We had a 
few gainers and one 
real mover: Cytogen 
announced it will 
relocate to Princeton 
Crossroads at Ewing, 
in West Trenton. 


IMO’s Instruments and Mechan- 
ical Controls each expects growth 
in 1988 to be about 10 percent. (IMO 
has reduced the volume of its tradi- 
tional products — turbines, com- 
pressors, pumps and condensers — 
and has offset this by adding speed 
reducers, gears, roller chains and 
bearings.) IMO’s Power Products 
and Services expects a 10 percent 
decline but double-digit increases 
in future years. 


Insider Trading - 


Chronar Corporation: Zoltan J. 
Kiss, chief executive officer, sold 
10,000 shares at $7 per share on 
April 29. He now holds directly 
1,746,865 shares. 

Cytogen: John D. Rodwell, vice 
president, sold 7,000 shares at $8.25 
on March 31. He now holds 95,000 
shares. 


Ata Glance: 


The Liposome Company, 1 
Research Way, Princeton For- 
restal Center. 609-452-7060. 


Net loss, 1987: 
$6,255,000. 1986: 
$3,937,000. Up 59 percent. 

Per share earnings: The com- 
pany has not paid any cash 
dividends since its inception 
and does not anticipate any in 
the forseeable future. Net loss 
per common share, 1987: 
$0.48. 1986: $0.36. 

Total revenues, 1987: 
$4,032,000. 1986: 

$3,506,000. Up 15 percent. 

Research and development 
expenses, 1987: $8,028,000. 
1986: $5,096,000. Up 58 
percent. 


Cash compensation (salaries 
and bonuses), 1987: Edgar T. 
Mertz, chairman and CEO: 
$169,038. Robert M. Cohn, 
executive vice president and 
director of research and 


Someone Blabbed. 


(The secret’s out about StoneRise at Lawrenceville — for $149,990 you can owna 
knock-your-socks-off home in the Princeton area). 
The word is spreading fast about these exceptional new duplex-style condominium homes. And no 
wonder! From the family-sized kitchen that really cooks to the sinfully indulgent master bedroom suite 
with fireplace and sensuous Roman-style master bath, you'll feel right at home from the moment you 
enter. Superbly located in Lawrenceville, you'll be just minutes from quaint shops, charming 
restaurants, and the many employment centers of the Route 1 Corridor. Come see our fabulously 
<cumwpanctTon] decorated models — guaranteed to leave you : 
speechless! : 


development: $137,077. Marc 
J. Ostro, vice chairman and aaa \ Priced from $149,990 
- chief scientific officer: oo 2 aad 77 Gordon Avenue, Lawrenceville, N} 


(609) 896-1188 

Dirs.: 1-295 to Rte. 206 N. Exit. Proceed approx. 1 mile to 
Gordon Ave., turn left. Proceed % mile to Information Center. 
Sales Center open Thurs.-Mon. 10-5, Tues. & Wed. 10-7. 


| $116,080. Anne M. VanLent 
| Splinter, vice president, chief 
financial officer, and treasurer: 
$105,963. Allen Bloom, vice 
president and general counsel: 
$95,023. 


BROKER PARTICIPATION INVITED 
Permanent mortgage financing available to qualified purchasers. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Howco Residential Development, inc. 
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We offer complete 


: BUSINESS SOFTWARE: 
SINGLE & MULTI-USER 


Word Processing, Accounting, Legal Prac- 
tice Management, Inventory. 


QUALITY COMPUTER HARDWARE 


Work Stations, File Servers and Peripherals 
by Acer, AST, Everex, NEC and Novell. 


LAN SOLUTIONS 


fy seam 
Personal Computers Got You Con 


PC NETWORKS 


To suit your application. Custom installation 
and service using Novell, 3 Com, TOPS and 


other quality products. 


ON-SITE SERVICE 
PC Repairs and Applications Consulting. 


ROVE LC 


Authorized Reseller 


fused? 


Services In: 


fe S00) 921-8650 


& division of Princeton Linear Associates, Inc. 


301 N. Harrison Street, Suite 362 


SS 


Princeton, NJ 08540 ) 
7, 


New Jersey's Best 
Software Selection for: 


SLation 


e pena oe Z Wy, CONVENIENT 
e E (pa é Law LOCATIONS: 
¢ ACCESSORIES 4 © l \ GQ (S PRINCETON FORRESTAL VILLAGE 


ROUTE 1S. & COLLEGE AD. W. . 
PRINCETON, N.J. 
(609) 520-1212 


FIVE GREAT SOFTWARE . 
PRODUCTS. . . ONE LOW PRICE 


@ Accounting 2.0 

e Payroll2.0 

¢ Accounting Tutor 2.0 
© Payroll Tutor 2.0 

¢ Deskset Plus 


23M Bonus Pack 


A MARKEDLY SUPERIOR 
_ |} SPREADSHEET 


e Lower Cost Than 1-2-3 
¢ Excellent Graphics 

e Greater Speed 

© Minimal Recalculation 
e Easy Installation 


~ oer 
cnet 


BORLAND QUATTRO 


” whi 


IT REALLY WORKS! 
1 PROGRAM =4 BUSINESS TOOLS 
© Word Processing 

* Database Management 


¢ Spreadsheets 
¢ Communitations 


Microsoft wor«s 


¢ Business 
: Rockaway Townsquare Mall 
¢ Education Rockaway, N.J. 
* Entertainment (201) 328-8338 
e Personal and The oe res Mall 
H ornstown, N.J. 
ome Management Only (201) 455.7858 
Software ~_<5 yy. | 
Store OFF : 
on items. You Will with this ad 
shown here Ever offer exp. 6/7/88 
Need no other discounts apply poe 


THE LIFESAVER 


YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR: 


e Recover Lost Data 
e Locate Files 


- @ Disk Management 


e Project Data © 


=NORTON 
UTILITIES 
“DATA RECOVERY _ 
DISK MANAGEMENT 


THE RIGHT | 
BUSINESS PARTNERS 


e¢ Word Processing 5,0 
e Library 
e Mathplan 


GAIN CONTROL OF YOUR PC 
WITH LEARNING DOS 


® Guided Practice Sessions 
¢ Basic & Advanced DOS 
¢ Manages Files 

¢ Run Applications 

¢ On-Line Quick Reference 


Microsoft LEARNING Dos 


high-tech networking 
exchange, at the Forrestal Village 
Marriott on Wednesday, June 15, 
will draw such high-placed 
speakers as Robert P. Schechter, 
senior vice president of Lotus, Saul 
K. Fenster, president of the New 
Jersey Institute of Technology, 
and Edward Cohen, director of the 
New Jersey Science and Tech- 
nology Commission. 

Staged by Coopers & Lybrand, 
this annual conference is, for the 
first time, free and open to the 
public. Past conferences have been 
limited to clients of the Big Eight 
accounting firm, which has opened 
a branch office in Forrestal Village 
headed by Steve Karnas. 

‘“‘We see Princeton has the next 
high-tech growth area,’’ says 
Ronald T. Maheu, national chair- 
man of the firm’s High Technology 
Industries Group. ‘“‘New Jersey 
has the second highest number of 
biotechnology companies of any 
state in the country and it’s the 
fourth largest in high tech. These 
figures don’t even reflect New 
Jersey’s established presence in 
pharmaceuticals or medical tech- 
nology.” 

With ‘‘Competing in a Global 
Arena’ as an overall theme, 
Lawrence J. Schoenberg, chief ex- 
ecutive officer of AGS Computers, 
will give the keynote luncheon ad- 
dress ‘‘Strategies for Pulling 
Ahead.” Other speakers include 
Robert C. Dynes, director of 
chemical physics research for 
AT&T, Rolf Classon, president of 
Pharmacia Development, a Swe- 
dish biotech engineering company 
with U.S. headquarters in 


‘Piscataway, and Helen Ojha, an 


artificial intelligence expert for 
Coopers & Lybrand. 

After breakfast at 7:30 a.m., the 
conference starts at 8:30, with 
lunch at noon. Following a wrap-up 
at 4 p.m. and continuing through 
the reception from 5:30 to 6:30 
p.m., conferees can participate in 
hands-on demonstrations of such 
high-tech developments as voice- 
activated typewriters, artificial in- 
telligence, photoelectronics, and 
superconductivity. To register for 
the free conference, call 


- 617-574-5292. 


Wednesday, June 1 


5 p.m.: International Business 
Development Council of Princeton 
Chamber of Commerce. Lawyer 


_ James Geraghty speaks on 


‘‘Custonms and International 
Trade Law,” at the Hyatt Regen- 
cy, Carnegie Center. 


14 15 
Oy 22 2a.“ eo 
28 29 30 


A Perfect Idea 


‘‘Are you connecting your 
self worth with success? 
Are you putting off some- 
thing important because 
you think you won’t do it 
well? Perfectionism ap- 
pears in many ways, and a 
streak of it may be holding 
you back from personal 
and/or professional success 
and satisfaction.”’ 

So says the New Jersey 
Women’s Network in an an- 
nouncement for its monthly 
meeting June 2 at Wood 
Lawn on the Douglass Col- 
lege campus in New Bruns- 
wick. ‘‘Perfectionism: The 
Silent Enemy”’ will be 
presented by Ellen Canter, 
president of the Human Ef- 
fectiveness Training Center 

in South Orange. 

Call 609-452-0166 to make 
your reservation for the 6 
p.m. meeting. 


SOLAR LEE ALLIED 
Thursday, June 2 


Noon: General membership 
lunch, Princeton Chamber of 
Commerce; Jean Clark, “‘Recycl- 
ing: How Real Are the Benefits?” 
Scanticon. Reservations required. 

2 p.m.: ““Employers’ Strategies 
to Implement a Work/Family 
Policy: It Makes Good Cents,”’ 
Rutgers seminar on women’s 
employment issues at the Labor 
Education Center on Ryders Lane 
in New Brunswick, Room 133. 

6 p.m.: American Woman’s 
Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants of New Jersey annual 
outing. Reservations required. 
201-981-0355. 


Friday, June 3 


9:30 a.m.: Advanced Word- 
Perfect at MCCC. Also June 10. 

2 p.m.: Book signing by Trenton 
native and TV business news cor- 
respondent Betsy Ashton, at the 
Princeton University Store, 36 
University Place. Her book: ‘‘Bet- 
sy Ashton’s Guide to Live On 
Your Own.” 


Saturday, June 4 


9 a.m.: Strategic Success Plan- 
ning, workshop by Catherine Mer- 
cer of Mercer Communications, 
Chauncey Conference Center at 
ETS; $75 with lunch. 609-396-1957. 


Monday, June 6 


8:45 a.m.: All-day seminar in 
Powerful Presentation Skills by 
the Business Women’s Training 


| 
Our programs 


evelop 
performers. 


Employers with vision realize that peak performers 
arent born, they're developed. Yet, without proper 
motivation and training, most people will never reach 


their potential, 


Through education and motivation, our customized 


Need a Reprint? 


lf you see an article in U.S.1 that will help meet 
your communication needs, let us know. We 
can arrange for reprints, at reasonable rates. 


— Call 609-452-0038 


Vo exam vase NS MO nS Ht 


human resource seminars instill a climate of success 
while laying a foundation for superior performance and 
| Sustained excellence. 
| Call today to find out more about TEAM BUILDING, 


STRESS MANAGEMENT, GOAL SETTING, and seven 
other seminars designed to turn your employees into 
| peak performers. Mention this ad for a free Consultation, 


Minsuk, Macklin, Stein & Associates 


14 Washington Road, Princeton Junction, NJ 08550, 609-275-5800 
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Institute at the Marriott, For- 
restal Village. 800-423-6540 

9 a.m.: “Employees and Child 
Care: New Jersey’s New Partner- 
ship.”’ Somerset Hilton, Somerset, 
with U.S. Secretary of Labor Ann 
McLaughlin. Registration re- 
quired. 201-688-0960. 


Tuesday, June 7 


6 p.m.: Word Processing 
Techniques at MCCC, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays through July 14, 


Wednesday, June 8 


8 a.m.: Small Business Council, 
breakfast and stress reducing ex- 
ercises with Dr. Peter Plumb, at 
Scanticon. Reservation required. 

8:30 a.m.: “How to Successfully 
Land Your First Career 
Position,”’ a workshop for recent 
college graduates, at Right 
Associates, 103 Carnegie Center. 
Proceeds donated to St. Lawrence 
Rehabilitation Center. 

11 a.m.: West Windsor Golf 
Outing of the. West Windsor divi- 
sion of the Princeton Chamber. 
Cranbury Golf Club. Reservations 
required. 609-520-1776. 

11:30 a.m.: Matching Funds 
Awards Luncheon of the New 
Jersey Office of Business Tourism 
Development, Resorts Interna- 
tional in Atlantic City. Governor 
Kean will be there. Reservation 
required. 201-648-3129. 

5:30 p.m.: Independent Man- 
agement Consultants Network, 
Princeton Chamber. Paul 
DeBaylo, “‘Independent 
Marketing Techniques.”’ Hyatt. 


Thursday, June 9 


9 a.m: ‘Systematic Sales Man- 
agement,’’ a seminar in human 
relations by Ducey Associates, 
Holiday Inn, Jamesburg. 
609-799-3160. 

11 a.m.: Authors’ luncheon at 
the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Olden Lane, Princeton, sponsored 
by the Chamber. Paul Sigmund, 
Barbara’s husband, will speak. 
Reservations required. 

5:30 p.m.: Business card ex- 
change sponsored by the 
Chamber at Enterprise Business 
Center, Morgan Lane in Plains- 
boro. $10 for non-members. 


Saturday, June 11 


9 a.m.: ‘‘Market Yourself: The 
Direct Approach to Job Search,”’ 
offered by Susan Antin, $95. 
Register by June 7 at 609-275-1611. 


Monday, June 13 


6 p.m.: Princeton En- 
trepreneurship Awards, Princeton 
Shopping Center. Borough and 
Township businesspeople will 
receive awards for ‘‘Most Socially 
Conscious’”’ and ‘‘Most Successful 
and Innovative Business 
Start-up.’’ Call Penelope 
Edwards-Carter, Borough Clerk, 
at 609-924-3118. 


Tuesday, June 14 


5 p.m.: Intermediate dBase 
IIIplus, Tuesdays through July 12, 
MCCC, 


Residential 
Transactions 


Trenton, 1043 Genesee. Lot size 
22 by 116. Taxes: $1,318. Listed, 
Schreiber, $86,000; sold, Smith, 
$85,000. 

A four-bedroom Tudor-style house 
with one bath, one fireplace, and a 
finished attic. 


Trenton, 2 Mayers. Lot 12 by 49. 
Taxes: $405. Listed, Bayberry, 
$29,000; sold, same agency, 
$20,000. 

A four-room rowhouse of indeter- 
minate age in need of renovation. 


Ewing, 136 Central. Lot size 100 
by 100. Taxes: $1,387. Listed, 
Weidel, $139,900; sold, Faherty, 
$131,000. 

A four-bedroom Cape Cod with 
one bath, a garage, and a full base- 
ment on a corner lot. 


Princeton, 50 Fisher. Lot 60 by 
150. Taxes $3,129. Listed, Fox and 
Lazo, $235,000; sold, $217,500. 

A 33-year-old Cape Cod with four 
bedrooms, two baths, and a two-car 
garage. 


Princeton, 1873 Stuart. Lot 300 
by 300. Taxes $6,788. Listed, Fox 
and Lazo, $659,900; sold, Calla- 
way, $625,000. 

A 13-year-old colonial with five 
bedrooms, 3% baths, two fire- 


valuable at Forest Jewelers. 


We offer 
old cash 


old gold. 


Bring in your old gold, silver, 
diamonds & jewelry for 
the best trade-in 
in the area. 


You may be pleasantly surprised at how valuable your old gold, 
silver, diamond and other jewelry has become. Find out just how 


We guarantee you the best price in the area on all old jewelry, 


whether it’s family heirlooms, estate jewelry, or the leftovers from 
clearing out your jewelry box. Call us for an appointment. 


3 EGlers 


20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey (609) 924-1363 


places, two-car garage, a burglar 
alarm system, and two-zone heat 
and air. 


cluding new appliances. 


East Windsor, 43 Winchester. 
Taxes $3,089. Listed, Fox and 
Lazo, $156,900; sold, ERA, 
$150,000. 

A three-bedroom, 2'2-bath de- 
tached house in Princeton East 
development with three skylights, 
one-car garage, and fireplace with 
raised hearth. 


along with new heat and air. 

Trenton, 474 Cleveland. Lot 17 
by 100. Taxes $1,263. Listed, 
Schreiber, $65,000; sold, Weidel, 
$74,000. 

A 53-year-old, three-bedroom 
house with aluminum siding and an 
enclosed front porch. 


East Windsor, 506 Fairfield. Taxes 
$2,190. Listed, Weidel, $115,000; 
sold, Van Hise, $114,500. 

Townhouse with three bedrooms, 
2% baths, and a full basement. Just 
15 years old, but needs work, in 


sold, Schlott, $348,000. 


garage, and a fireplace. 


Lawrenceville, 117 Gedney. Lot 
100 by 175: Taxes $2,285. Listed, 
Weidel, $191,900; sold, Princeton 
Crossroads, $190,000. 

A 45-year-old colonial with three 
bedrooms and 1% baths on a quiet, 


$140,000. 


2% baths and a patio. 
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It Didn’t Take 
Marketing Research 
To Figure Out We Needed 
Bigger Office Space 


Our advertising agency has been steadily growing for over 20 years. We've added 
clients (Flemington Fur Company, Coat World, Prudential Properties at Princeton, 
Columbia Savings, St. Lawrence Rehabilitation Center & more), professional staff, 
equipment, not to mention thousands of markers, colored pencils and job jackets. 

Even with all of the nooks and crannies of our Nassau Street offices, 
we needed more room. 
So, bye, bye Nassau Street, hello Princeton Forrestal Center. Our new offices have 
lots of room to let our imaginations soar. 


Princeton Partners, more marketing professionals and more ideas, and now 
more room for more clients. 


ADVERTISING * PUBLIC RELATIONS » MARKETING + SALES PROMOTION 


Princeton Forrestal Center, 2 Research Way, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
(609) 452-8500 


landscaped lot. One fireplace, a 
wood deck, and a two-car garage, 


Lawrenceville, 32 Hendrickson. 
Lot 96 by 150; taxes $2,248. 
Listed, Doris Pessel, $365,000; 


Lawrenceville, 16 Viburnum. 
Taxes $2,400. Listed, Doris Pessel, 
$145,900; sold, Old Benchmark, 


Two-bedroom townhouse with 


PRINCETON PARTNERS, INC. | 


ee ee oe 


A 10-r00m, 70-year-old colonial in 
the village with 2% baths, a one-car 
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You’re invited 
for 
Cake and Coffee! 


June 4th 


Grand Ovening Celebre Sees June 4th! 
>, BRAND NEW! 


THE SCANJET MACINTOSH INTERFACE 
Anyone who uses an Apple Macintosh computer knows how 
easy it is to design dynamic graphics into presentations. Now 
the ScanJet desktop scanner and Macintosh Interface Kit from 
Hewlett-Packard, give you a lot more to work with. The Scanjet 
lets you scan photographs and sketches, even images from books 
and magazines, and once scanned, you can enlarge or reduce 
without distortion... you can paint, rotate, draw. 
Includes: flatbed gray scale scanner, 


interface and scanning software 


(after $300 rebate) aS = — siti ee ScanJet available for both 


Monday-Wednesday: 
9A.M.to6P.M 
Thursday & Friday: 
9 A.M. to9 P.M 
Saturday: 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Sunday: 12 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


a ell IBM and MACINTOSH computers. 


o— 


The Macintosh Plus. P vocintosh UR 
I's Anything But Business as Usual. | iaaingaat 1299 


(Retail $1799) 


Whether you're running a small business, working at home or getting through 
English Literature, a Macintosh Plus can make getting there easier, quicker, and 
smarter than ever before. 

The Macintosh Plus is easy to learn. You'll have it up and ae in as few as 
a couple of hours. And, that will make you productive almost immediately. 

Stop in and see us for the details! 


MACINTOSH PLUS from Apple Computer with 1 MB RAM, mouse, Multifinder 
and HYPERCARD,” 1 312” disk drive 


Sy 


The Apple IIGS® is more than just an ordinary computer, it is the computer 
that adds the excitement of color graphics and sound to your child's education. 
The Apple IIGS will let your child create, explore, and discover the thrill of 
learning like never before. . 

Add software programs that let you write letters, organize your household 
..and a lot more. 
We're offering great savings on the Apple IIGS for you, so that you can offer a . 


*1399 


(Retail $1893) 


great educational tool to your child. 
APPLE IIGS from Apple Computer with color monitor, 512 K RAM, mouse, 3'2” 


disk drive 
; 
; 
IMAGEWRITER ® II. $299 after rebate when purchased 
with MACINTOSH PLUS or APPLE IIGS (Retail $625) 
Cable included 


.) a <a 
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GRAND P RIZE DRAWING! HEWLETT-PACKARD's DESKJET PRINTER 
Winner Announced June 4th at 4 P.M. rae 


The DeskJet Printer gives you the crisp clean lines you'd 
normally only achieve with laser printing. 
The Deskjet Printer comes with an affordable price tag... 
it’s the printer you've been looking for! Plus, the Deskjet: 
is compatible with leading PC's + fits on your desk top 
is supported by popular software + is simple to use 


(no purchase necessary. ) 


© [988 Apple Computer. Inc. Apple, the Apple logo. Apple 1Ics, ImageNWriter and Macintosh are reyistered trademarks of Apple Computer Inc HYPERCARD 1s @ trademart of the Apple Computer Inc 


ROUND VALLEY Computer Center. 


500 Hwy. 35 S., Middletown, NJ 07748 » (201) 842-1116 A 
24 Main Street, Flemington, NJ 08822 © (201) 788-5533 E 
US Hwy 22 E., Lebanon, NJ 08833 « (201) 236-9575 > bee 
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You’re invited 
for 
Cake and Coffee! 


Shirts 7 June 4th 
Led all day 


mee fe COME AND CELEBRATE. 
wy = . at OUR GRAND OPENING 
pcs JUNE 4th! 
= to set up. 
asy to use. Eas sy to buy. 


°1399 


(Retail $1945) 
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The IBM® Personal System/2 Model 30 


The Model 30 is about 25% smaller than the IBM PC, does many jobs more 
than two times faster than the [BM PC XT, and comes with 640KB of memory and 
a 20 megabyte fixed disk if you want one. And, of course, Model 30 comes with the 
quality and reliability youd expect from IBM. 

The graphics are spectacular. So is the value. Here are the specifics on the 
Model 30 (002): 
640K on motherboard ¢ Two 3'2” floppy disk drives e 12” diameter monochrome 
monitor (8503) ¢420 x 400 Text mode resolution ¢ 2 Expansion slots e Enhanced 
PC keyboard 


Office power. x 
Home Advantage. 3499 


=a) (Retail $5890) 


x 
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The IBM Personal pateat? Model 60 


(a 


Aw 
ayy 


wy 


Available with up to a total of ISMB of mem- 


$s] 299 ory and either a 44 or 70MB fixed disk, the 


Model 60 is a personal system for serving busy 


, persons. ; 
(Retail $1740) The Model 60 utilizes a unique design called a 
Micro Channel“ This allows data to flow faster a 
and more efficiently, reducing the chance of 
information bottlenecks in the system. Micro 
Channel also lets you get the most out of the 
new IBM operating system, OS/2™ @ j 

Stop by today to see how IBM advanced <= 
; technology, quality and reliability can work for “ Hn = 
you. It'll be a demonstration you won't forget. UUM 
The Model 60 (041) we're featuring includes: . 
+: i 40 MB hard drive, | MB RAM, 1.44 3'2” disk 
2; drive, color monitor, 720 X 400 text mode 
The IBM Personal System/ 2™ Model 25 (G04) resolution, enhanced PC keyboard, DOS 3.3, 7 expansion slots. 


The IBM Personal System/2 Model 25 gives you the advantages of big business computing, for > 
an incredibly small price. 
It has the power, function and advanced graphics to let you run many IBM PC programs. And, 
of course, the Model 25 comes with the quality and reliability you'd expect from IBM. 
It's the smallest, lowest priced Personal System/2. So having high standards doesn’t have a 
high price. Here are the facts: 
512K on Motherboard ¢ 720K RAM ¢ 3.5” disk drive : 
¢ Enhanced PC keyboard ¢3 expansion slots ¢ 12” color monitor #640 480 resolution 


4 IBM Proprinter™ Models in stock. All with exceptional 
print quality and IBM reliability built-in! Call for prices! 


IBAT Proprinter ” X24 


IBM" Proprinter™ II 


P phate Hanae ATG ae 
a as 


IBM® Proprinter” \L24 


IBM ts a Registered Trademark. Personal System/2, Micro Channel OS/2 and Proprinter are trademarks of International Business Machines 


*“) BOUND UALLEY Computer Centerin. 


500 Hwy. 35 S., Middletown, NJ 07748 ¢ (201) 842-1116 
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WILSON GRAPHICS 
AND 
SOFTWARE. 


DESKTOP PUBLISHING 
Call us for 
e Newsletters, Magazines, Brochures 


e Business Communications: Memos, 
Reports, Proposals, Handbooks, Forms 


e Technical and Scientific Reports: 
Equations, Tables, Graphs, Illustrations 


609-243-0129 


U.S.1 Classifieds 


HELP WANTED 


Public Relations Assistant United 
States Tennis Association is looking for 
creative individual with 2-3 years p.r. 
experience, excellent writing/editing 
skills and experience in arranging media 
interviews. Sports background helpful. 
Strong organizational and communica- 
tion skills required as well as typ- 
ing/word processing. Excellent benefits 
package. Please send resume, salary re- 
quirement and list of references to: Per- 
sonnel Department, United States Ten- 
nis Association, 707 Alexander Road, 
Princeton 08540. 


Job Hunters: If you are looking for 
work or if you are hoping to upgrade 
your position, our readers want to know 
about you — so much so that U.S. 1 is 
offering free classifieds to reasonably 
worded ads from Princeton area job- 
seekers. We reserve the right to edit the 
ads and to limit the number of times 
they run. Priority for the space will go to 
those living or working closest to our 
circulation area. If you need box number 
service for confidentiality, we will pro- 
vide it and forward replies to you. Sub- 
missions must be mailed to U.S. 1, 870 
Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540. Ab- 


solutely no ads for the Positions Wanted 
A SALES OPPORTUNI ey column will be accepted over the 
PyoU CAN'T AFFORD TO{ ,. 
BUSINESS SERVICES 
&, PASS UP * Thesis and Manuscript Typing: 
Dissertations. 20 years experience. 
IDL ANTIC O FFICE SYSTEMS Geraldine DiCicco. 609-896-0004 
: Consultant Available: database 
RT.130 & HALF ACRE RD. design (Five years INGRES experience), 
CRANBURY, N.J application development, VAX/VMS 
3 : system management (software installa- 
tion, tuning, etc.). Days: 201- 
PANAFAX/NEC FACSIMILES | ———  -  S 
CANON ETW’°S & WP'S ee cae oF ar piopteneetensl con- 
& : PANASON IC COPIERS sulting needs. Call 609-799-9359. 
* COMBINE TO OFFER YOU A SENSATIONAL : 
SALES CAREER IN OFFICE AUTOMATION. AUTOMOTIVE 
TR6 Convertible, 1969: Great car, 
good condition — $2800. 609- 
IF YOU'RE EXPERIENCED OR JUST STARTING | 530-6100 (days), 609-771-6038 
OUT, YOU ARE INVITED TO SCHEDULE | °°: es 
A CONFIDENTIAL INTERVIEW BY CALLING WANTED TO RENT 
DIRK ZONDAG AT (609)395-8600. | Wanted — Apartment to Rent in 
Princeton, Hightstown or Lawrenceville 
area. 201-560-3924, Mike. 
Diagnostic & Repair Facility 
DOMESTIC — IMPORT — CARS — LIGHT TRUCKS — VANS 
e FREE COURTESY SHUTTLE SERVICE e 
SERVICE — PARTS 
IS YOUR CAR READY 
FOR SUMMER? 
bas HOT WEATHER IS NEAR — IF YOUR CAR HAS 
Ee BEEN SERVICED REGULARLY AT WILL’S — 
| YOU ARE READY FOR 
SAFE SUMMER DRIVING 


IF NOT! 
Please Call Our Service 


HOURS 


MON.—FRI. 6 AM—8 PM 
SAT. 8 AM—4 PM 


Department for an Appointment 
WAS SENICE CENTER, 
NUEXANDER {XD, thee. 


Your One Stop Located on Alexander Road at the Princeton 
_f — Auto Repair Center Junction Railroad Bridge 
| For Your Personal Car or . The BIG GOLD BUILDING 
Your Entire Fleet 


The Coffee Pot ls Always On! 


880 Alexander Road e Princeton, New Jersey 


N.J. State Approved Motor Vehicle Inspection No. 8868 


PARTS 


HOUSING TO SHARE 


Plainsboro Townhouse 3 bedroom, 2 
1/2 bath, den, loft, fpl, pool, tennis. 
Nonsmoker, M/F. Child OK. 
$300/$550, share utils. Call Janna, 
609-921-3333 days, 609-737-0081 
eves. 

HOUSES FOR RENT 

East Windsor/Twin Rivers 2 
bedroom, 1 1/2 bath townhouse. 
Available July 1, $750 a month. Day 
201-249-2600. Evening 609- 
443-1037. 

Ease Those Relocation Blues: |f you 
need short-term or longer-term housing 
while preparing to make your perma- 
nent move, consider this fully furnished 
house in the heart of Princeton. Three- 
bedroom, two baths, and study on tree- 
lined street within walking distance of 
everything in Princeton. Includes local 
telephone service, cable TV, parking, 
and laundry facilities. Landlord takes 
care of all external maintenance. Ideal 
for professional couple. Non-smokers 
only. No pets please. $1100 a month 
plus utilities, or $300 a week for short- 
term. Call 609-921-2575 or 609- 
452-0038. 


OFFICE RENTALS 


Princeton 138 Nassau Street, 5,000 
SF. Offered by cwner. Call Miss Smith- 
son 609-924-0050. 


Office Space: Princeton Nassau Park 
Building. Sublet 1100 square feet at 
$18.75 per square foot. 28 months left 
on lease. Free phone system. Call 
Jonne at 215-788-8330. 


RESORTS 


Nantucket, in-town Four bedroom 
family home, sleeps seven. Available 
June 1-18; July 16 through September 
24. Bi-weekly or monthly. D/W, W/D, 
rear deck overlooking private yard. Call 
evenings after 6 p.m. 201-754-4367. 


Vacation Rental, Jamaica — Negril 
Two bedroom cottage, kitchen, dining 
room, porch, walk to ocean, on site 
grounds keeper, $300/wk, photos, in- 
fo, 609-448-5581 evenings and 
weekends — Lew. 


Hilton Head Oceanfront one and two- 
bedroom condominiums. Free brochure. 
Call Mr. Hofmann at 1-800-445-8664. 


Summer Rental, Brigantine Ocean 
front condo, sleeps 4, furnished, $450 


per week, $1,600 per month. 
609-693-0712. 
Hilton Head Oceanview, three 


bedroom, two bath condo, indoor/out- 
door pools, free tennis. $450/wk 


-215-794-3495 or 609-799-5454. 


Ship Bottom Condo Sleeps 4, large 
deck with Bay view, 1 1/2 blocks to 
ocean. $250/wk June/Sept, $450/wk 
July/August. Going Fast — Hurry! 
215-968-7539 


Large Florida Condo Mint. Beach, 3 
Pools, A/C, Furn. Exc. Rental $29,900. 
201-906-2151. Tax $279 yr. 


COMMUTER EXCHANGE 


From Lakewood (3 blocks off Route 
526) to Quakerbridge Plaza, Building 
12B (Hamilton). Work hours 
8:30-4:30, very flexible. Looking for 
ride only, Monday-Friday, willing to pay 
all expenses, car available for trip. Call 
Ira at 609-588-7142 during work 
hours or 201-363-6527 evenings. 


From West Windsor (North Post Road 
Area) to Ayerst Laboratories (Mon- 
mouth Jct.). Work hours 7-3:30, some 
flexiblity. Looking for ride only, Monday- 
Friday, willing to share expenses. Call 
Betty at 201-274-4372 during work 
hours or 609-275-8239 evenings. 


From Philadelphia (Chestnut Hill, near 
Gravers Train Station) to Squibb Corp. 
(Montgomery Twp. facility, near Rte. 
206). Work hours 8:15-6, very flexible. 
Willing to share driving and expenses. 
Looking for ride Monday-Friday. Call 
net 201-359-9248 during work 

ours. 


From West Orange (St. Cloud area) to 
Carnegie Center (Route 1, West Wind- 
sor) Work hours 8:30-5:30, flexible 
within 1 hour. Willing to share driving 
and expenses. Non-smoker preferred. 
Looking for ride Monday-Friday. Call 
moored 609-987-1226 during work 

ours. 


GOVERNMENT HOMES from $1 

(U repair). Delinquent tax proper- 
ty. Repossessions. Call 1-800-687- 
6000 Ext. GH-2972 for current 
repo list. 


- Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540. 
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JOIN OUR TEAM 
ASA 
SALES ASSOCIATE 


You've decorated your home 
-you've decorated your friends’ 
homes. Now Dannemann has a 
position for you. You'll help 
customers with fabric selections, 
window treatments, slipcovers, 
upholstery, bedspreads, and ac- 
cessories. 

If you have the enthusiasm to 
bring customers’ dreams to life and 
can devote full or part time hours, 
the Dannemann team needs you! 


Call: 201-297-6090 


DANNEMANN 


The Savings Store 
for Fabrics, Decorating and Crafts. 


GOING UP!!! 


...we are here to see that your ex- 
perience and skills pay off. 
$22K...Admin. Sec. 
Pr. area firm offers a team enviro- 
ment for someone with initiative 
and proven abilities in this growth 
oriented atmosphere. 
$17-20K...Jr. Secretaries 
Excellent area companies need 
your skills with PC and WP in ex- 
change for excellent salary, paid 
benefits and an opportunity for 
growth! 
INTERESTED??? 
Call Pat or Carol. No Fee. 
Even. Appt. 609-683-0202 
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65 Montgomery Knoll, Rt. 206 
Skillman, New Jersey f 


Attention, Commuters: If you need 
help filling out a car pool or arranging for 
ride-sharing, U.S. 1 and the Princeton 
Transportation Management Associ; 
tion are ready to help. Run a free adi 
the Commuter Exchange. Simply cal 
609-452-1491 and ask for the Com 
muter Exchange. We will run the ad @ 
the next opportunity. 


U.S. 1 PERSONALS 


‘¢ you are in a family business wher 
you are the son or daughter of the 
owner, | am beginning a discussior 
group to meet those like yourself, ant 
tell of your daily experiences workin 
for Dad or Mom. ff interested in joining 
call Dave 609-921-8413. : 


: 


Denby Girl We met at softball game 
5/3 Rider Collage... | was irresis 
guy who dropped my keys in Spot's 
Bowl... You were sitting next to Denby 
scorekeeper playing with Spot. W 
you like to meet for a drink? Wi 
buy! Reply to Chuck, Box 503, 870 


Wanted: Adult Beginner Musicians 
with eclectic interests to create 
musical/social association. Goal: Te 
form Jazz, Chamber, Folk, Celtic, A 
Cappella, Contemporary, etc. groups 
and to make friends with other ite 
blooming musicians. Call Ron a - 
215-425-9596 (8-10 p.m.). Days 
609-895-0100. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


MARY KAY COSMETICS: For a mor 
beautiful you, call Sheri Nalbone. 
609-588-0868. 


Calligraphy Make your invitations — 
business announcements, certificates. 
envelopes, etc., visually stunning. Fo 
small jobs or large, at reasonable prices. 
call 609-883-3429 after 7 p.m. 


+ 


— 


STOCK ASSISTANTS 
Flexible - Full or Part Time 
We're looking for reliable self 
rece to wie 
handling heavy bolts of fabric and 
store maintainence. 
Call: 201-297-6090 
DANNEMANN os 
Route 27 & 518 
Kendall Park, NJ 
The Savi ; 
« for Fabrics, iacag Cr 
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Classifieds cost $3 for the first 15 words, 
plus 20 cents a word thereafter. Compound words 
count as just one. Little words don’t count at all. 


Box number service costs $1 extra. Repeat ads with 
no changes cost 15 cents a word. 


Send checks payable to U.S. 1 
to 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540 


Deadline for next issue, June 10; publication date, June 15. 


a 


Deadline 


Name 


U.S. 71 SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


|] Please send me a one-year (24 issues)subscription to US. Ft. 
Enclosed is a check for $14.95 payable to U.S. 1. 
(] Please send me information about your advertising rates. 


More than 427,000 square feet of office space in 16 buildings 
with more than 90 companies currently occupying offices. 


CH PARK — 


OFFICE SPACE 


TWO MONTHS FREE RENT 
FOR EVERY TWELVE MONTHS LEASED 


- Princeton Telephone Exchange : 
« Contiguous Space to 9,746 sq. 
« Rents Start at $7.00 Per Foot et 


. = Parking 


for June 715 Issue 
Address 


Zip 


Telephone - - 


For Space Reservations 
Call 609-452-0038 
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BUSINESS RESOURCE GUIDE 


Mail to: U.S. 1, 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540 
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ACCENT ON SERVICE, INC. 


| | (609) 799-7711 
: t 
CORPORATE INVESTMENT 
| BUSINESS BROKERS 
i “the nation’s protessionals 
Hotel/Restaurant: Consulting, sla ietidansis ue cereal 


Critiques, Promotion, Training. Specialists in Representing Small Business Owners 
609-799-8779 Mergers & Acquisitions ¢ Business Evaluations 


CN 5243 Franchise Opportunities 3 5 Tony Rich 


A Complete 
Custom Sign 
Service 


Goll 
LL 


White Horse Commercial Park 
127 Rt. 206, Hamilton, N.J. 08619 


609-581 0366 


Princeton, NJ 08543-5243 ERWIN M. GUBERMAN, President 


PRINCETON STOCK PHOTO 


The only source for scenic stock photos Serving the 


i D | i Rewte 206 North, Acron trom Premverom Alpert) 


Typing, Typesetting, Layout, Finishing 


Printing Unlimited, Ine. One, Two or Three Color Printing 


. \ ) (609) 924.4664 Laminatin 
of Princeton, Central New Jersey, and © ne Route 1 Research Park, 417 Wall Sarees. Dasiness Personal StaMoll 
the Route 1 Corridor. ul eTs Corridor with Princeton, NJ 08540 , Brochures, Resumes, Flyers and more! 
Princeton Forrestal Center orar 
CLIFF MOORE Ori Wolieds Road East ae ; 
‘ P ton, N.J 
Box 365, Rocky Hill, NJ. 08553 Pisinparap rt ersonne 
609-921-3754 ~~ 
7 aa 
(7 ) * 
: ants on call 159 Jacobstown Road Pan i a 
a | account idnihsce dian 20k Dees We want your party SR4/M 
@a0c DATA 609-758-7095 to be a success! 5 EN 
The Professionals’ Professional" COMMUNICATION 
accounting clerks § accountants CABLING AND WIRING MUSIC BY SANDY MAXW a 
data entry clerks controllers coitus ELL ‘ 
bookkeepers C.p.a.’'s CABLE & WIRE INSTALLATIONS a -924-1983 = 
tax accountants NETWORK DESIGN & ENHANCEMENTS — 
Temporary and Permanent Personne! Services DATA sit lee acl a iy: Big Band, Swing, Dixieland, Show Tunes — ee 
e 5 Independence Way : . notta | tta ; j : 
: ee ey 1008) 452-7117 y / TECHNICAL SUPPORT ota rock, but plenty of jazz, jaz, jar 
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coffee’s brewing. 


In Ewin > 1,000 to 7,500 square foot beautiful office 
condominiums for sale or lease; ample parking, private 
entrance, excellent construction; suburban tranquility 
minutes from Princeton and Trenton... contact John 
Gianacaci or Jim Martin. 


And in Hamilton: 1,000 to 5,000 square foot 


medical and professional office condominiums for lease, 
ready for occupancy; all amenities, landscaping, ample park- 
ing; neighboring Princeton, Bucks County, and Trenton . . . 
contact Joseph E. Pintinalli. 


Subsidiary of MARTIN BENNER PINTINALLI APPRAISAL & REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


Realtors 


134 Franklin Corner Road, Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
609-896-2245 


Richard K. Rein 


t’s that time again: a Prince- 
ton Reunions is coming up, it’s an 
election year, and we’re about to 
have presidential primaries in 
New Jersey and California. In the 
middle of a warm night that is 
more summer than spring, at 
about 4 in the morning, I am 
awakened by my father, who for 
some crazy reason is up and wat- 
ching television. 

“You better watch this,’ I 
remember him saying. ‘Bobby 
Kennedy has been shot.”’ 

Twenty years later I couldn’t 
care less about presidential 
politics (I can’t remember the last 
candidate I liked enough to vote 
for), Princeton Reunions (I’ll skip 
this year, thanks), or even Bobby 
Kennedy (we know now, and we 
suspected then, that the guy was no 
saint). But I am fascinated, I have 
to admit, by the incredible roller 
coaster that we all rode 20 years 
ago. What a year, 1968, to be the 
editor of a daily college news- 
paper. I pulled my bound volume 


’ of the 1968 Daily Princetonian out 


of the basement and charted the 
events of the year. 
As we started, Lyndon Johnson 


was president, Bobby Kennedy 


Arnolds... 


Fine Office Furniture ... at discount 


Arnold’s brand new 17,000 sq. ft. Trenton Showroom features the area’s 


was telling friends he didn’t dare 
run against the incumbent; 
Eugene McCarthy was alone on the 
campaign trail; Martin Luther 


Within days King 
and then Kennedy 
were dead. But the 
train ride lasted 
forever. 


King was about to intensify his 
campaign for civil rights for 
‘“‘Negroes,’’ as black people were 
politely called back then; the Viet- 
nam War still looked like one we 
might win; and — at Princeton — 
we lived in an all-male environ- 
ment in which a major issue of 
“student power’ was a change in 
the parietal rules so that we could 
entertain girls (sorry, but that was 
the polite word back then) in our 
rooms until after 7 p.m. on 
weeknights and past 11 on week- 
ends. 

That was where we stood in 


single largest display of top line, ready-to-go office furniture & accessories — — 
ALL AT EXTRAORDINARY DISCOUNTS!! You can pick & choose right from our 


vast showroom selection... including traditional... conternporary... seating... 
computer futniture ... open office systems... and a New & Used Clearance 
Center with values that are truly unbelievable!! 


Arnold’s Spectacular Special 


Limited quantity 
36” wide / putty finish 


Arnolds... 


Office Furniture Company 


ALL FURNITURE ies 
ALSO AVAILABLE FOR 
RENTAL OR LEASE 


BRISTOL, PA 
420 Mill Street, Bristol, PA 19007 


215- 785-4025 


HOURS: Mon. - Thurs.: 9-5:30 
Fri. - 9-9; Sat. - 10-5 


3 & 4 DRAWER 
Slightly used 
Lateral files 


IN LIKE-NEW 
CONDITION 


TRENTON, NJ 


2175 Spruce St., Trenton, NU 08638 
609-882-4747 
HOURS: Mon., Tues., Wed & Fri. -.9-5:30 
Thurs. — 9-8; Sat. - 10-5 


January of 1968. Then things began 
to change. 

In February of that year, some 
campus politicos were talking 
about whether or not Robert Ken- 
nedy would be on the New Jersey 
primary ballot. A few days later 
the Princeton chapter of the 
Students for a Democratic Society 
performed its first work of “‘guer- 
rilla theater,’ a morality play with 
a strong anti-ROTC theme. 

A Princeton classmate of mine, 
writing an open letter to the 
university trustees, proclaimed: 
“Though you may reject student 
power, student power may in turn 
reject you.” 

In March the Daily Princetonian 
noted the death of the Young 
Democrats on campus. Their 
energy, it seemed, had been 
spirited away by the SDS. That 
wasn’t so bad, we wrote on the 
editorial page, but “‘it’s the system 
that so badly fails its purpose that 
gives us pause.”’ 

March, 1968, brought with it the 
temperamental winds of politics. 
Eugene McCarthy finished a close 
second to LBJ in New Hampshire 
— his success prompted formation 
of a Students for McCarthy group, 
which listed among its supporters 
Margot Einstein (Albert’s daugh- 
ter) and Dick Colman (the Prince- 
ton football coach — imagine that! 
— who later ran as a McCarthy 
delegate in the New Jersey 
primary). 

A day later we ran a story on a 
newcomer to the presidential race: 
Robert F. Kennedy. A few days 
after that a student journalist cor- 
ralled former Oregon senator 
Maurine B. Neuberger, and quoted 
her predicting that Kennedy would 
overtake McCarthy and that, in 
any case, “Johnson is losing the 
country.”’ 

Less than two weeks later 


- Johnson announced that he would 


not seek re-election. In an 
editorial, we opined that “today 
there is hope again in America and 
ironically the credit for that must 
go, not solely to McCarthy or Ken- 
nedy, but also to President 
Johnson.” 

All that was action enough to 
keep student editors on their feet 
and out of their classes for weeks 
on end. Four days after Johnson’s 
announcement, however, we had 
another story to tackle: Martin 
Luther King was assassinated. 

The Princetonian carried the 
Story the next day in a two-column 
box at the bottom of the front page. 
The banner headline that day was 
“Trustees weigh abolition of 
parietals’’ — thinking about those 
girls again. 

By the next week, we realized 
the King story was one that deserv- 
ed bigger play. Rioting had broken 
out in cities across the nation, and 
even in Trenton — ‘‘Negro youth 
Shot to death’? read one headline 
from the Princetonian. A day later 
the newspa, ‘r reported that the 
university had announced a three- 
fold increase in the number of 
black students admitted. 


Coax the newspaper had no 
shortage of stories to cover. The 
trustees issued a major announce- 
ment on parietals. But instead of 
abolishing them altogether, they 
merely revised them, allowing 
students to have female visitors 
until 10 p.m. on weeknights and 2. 
a.m. on weekends. At the Prince- 
tonian, we denounced the decision 
as a travesty, and predicted that 


“students may now be forced totry 
other channels to achieve recogni- _ 


tion of basic student rights.” 


That debate might have con- 
tinued for weeks but for the news of _ 


the sit-in and takeover at Columbi 
University. Among the severe 
hundred Columbia: students 
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pying the office of Grayson Kirk 
and his fellow administrators were 
two reporters from the Prince- 
tonian, who stayed on the scene for 
more than a week, filing volum- 
Inous stories by telephone back to 
Princeton. A headline on May Day 
raised the big question for Prince- 
ton: ‘‘Could it happen here?” 

But even the Columbia story pal- 
ed in comparison to what was be- 
ing reported in the national press. 
On May 8 the Princetonian re- 
ported that Kennedy had scored a 
win over McCarthy in the Indiana 
primary. In that same issue, the 
senior class recorded its annual 
poll. In the category of ‘‘most like- 
ly to succeed,’’ the winner was the 
Viet Cong. 

In the next to last issue of the 
spring, we printed our endorse- 
ment for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination: ‘“‘Mr. Kennedy 
Sports a fine record in the Senate, 
but his statements in Indiana, the 
recent revelation that he ordered a 
wiretap on Martin Luther King’s 
phone while Attorney General, his 
thirst for power, and his almost 
fanatical desire to make the ghost 
of John Kennedy the next White 
House occupant — all lead to the 
conclusion that Robert Kennedy 
has less intellect, courage, and 
personal integrity than one of his 
Democratic opponents: Eugene 
McCarthy.”’ 

I have vague memories of 
stumbling through some final ex- 
aminations, and then heading 
home to the relative calm of 
upstate New York for a few days of 
rest before returning to Princeton 
to put out one more edition of the 
paper — the annual Reunions 
issue. On the day I was scheduled 


to return I was awakened early: 
“You better watch this. Bobby 
Kennedy has been shot.” 

Even that issue of the paper, nor- 
mally a rehash of prior editions, 
turned into a frenzied effort. Would 
the P-Rade be cancelled or 
wouldn’t it? It was. I drove to Tren- 
ton to get Associated Press 
photographs of Kennedy, and then 
to someplace out near Hopewell, | 
recall, to get them engraved for 
printing. 

In the midst of all that, a call 
came in from the Kennedy cam- 
paign. In planning the funeral 
Ethel Kennedy had thought of the 
college students, and wanted some 
college editors to be part of the 
press corps covering the funeral, 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York, and then the train ride to 
Washington for the burial. 

On Saturday I went into New 
York and, as promised, got press 
credentials. From the church ser- 
vice we were transported — I can’t 
remember how — to Penn Station. 
As I walked to the special train 
that would carry the body of the 
senator, his family, his campaign 
staff, and the press, I recall pass- 
ing a television camera. Back in 
upstate New York my parents wat- 
ched in amazement as I suddenly 
walked by. To this day they can’t 
get over the fact that I covered the 
Kennedy funeral and never told 
them in advance. If I had known I 
was going to be on television I 
might have. 

The train ride encompassed all 
the phases of death, from denial to 
acceptance. In the beginning, as it 
passed slowly through New Jersey, 
the mood was Salubrious. Re- 
porters and political operatives 


a a a ea 
Bobby’s Legacy 


Nicholas DeB. Katzen- 
bach, former U.S. Attorney 
General and a Princeton 
resident, will speak on 
‘‘Bobby Kennedy: His Le- 
gacy’’ Sunday, June 5, at 
7:30 p.m. at the Woodrow 
Wilson School on the univer- 
sity campus. Katzenbach 
served as a deputy attorney 
general during the Kennedy 
administration. 
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who had been working on adren- 
alin during the frenetic Kennedy 
campaign were still charged up: 
talking politics, quarreling, laugh- 
ing, drinking, talking politics. 

Sirhan Sirhan had killed the can- 
didate but the campaign lived on. 
Gradually, though, the mood 
changed. The Kennedy family, led 
by Ethel, came through the train 
and greeted everyone individually. 

Then our attention turned to the 
scene outside the train. All along 
the way crowds stood in silence 
along the tracks. By the time we 
got to Maryland, the train was 
hours behind schedule. The crowds 
had only grown thicker in that 
time. I have memories of old peo- 
ple waving hankies, of others 
holding American flags, of a huge 
throng of Boy Scouts, probably 
representing scores of troops, stan- 
ding in formation in a field 
alongside the tracks, all saluting 
as the train lurched by. 

If I had to guess the number of 
people along the tracks, I would 
say in the millions. Perceptions, 
though, were cloudy. As I look 
back over the spring of ’68 from the 
vantage point of 20 years, I can’t 
believe how quickly some things 
happened — that King, for exam- 
ple, was shot just four days after 
Johnson withdrew or that Ken- 
nedy’s campaign lasted only 80 
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GET OUT FROM UNDER! 


NOVA is dedicated to providing smaller businesses 
in Central Jersey with an easily affordable complete 
line of computerized support services. 
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days. 

The train ride, though, seemed to 
last forever. The rollercoaster ride 
of 1968 continued, as well. The 
Chicago Democratic convention, 
which I helped cover as a summer 
intern for Time magazine, turned 
into a police riot. The people of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, were run 
over by Soviet tanks. The election 
was a cliffhanger. 

When it was all over, though, 
nothing really happened that sur- 
prised us or that especially 
heartened us. The events of early 
June, 1968, had taken a lot of 
vinegar out of everyone. Back on 
campus in September, we ran the 
following editorial in the Prince- 
tonian: 

“‘Prague is quiet now. The tanks 
are still there but the passive 
heroism is over. Chicago is quiet 
now. The hospital in McCarthy 
headquarters is closed. Columbia 


too is quiet. Echoes of that revolu- 
tion are still heard, but nothing 
more. 

“Martin Luther King is dead. 
Robert Kennedy is dead. The feel- 
ing of last spring is dead too. Then, 
the students in the streets of New 
York had toppled Johnson. Then, 
McCarthy and Kennedy appeared 
to have a chance of giving new 
direction to the country. Then, 
something new appeared to have 
been born in Czechoslovakia, in 
France, in New Hampshire, and at 
Columbia. But no more. Hum- 
phrey, Johnson, Nixon, Wallace, 
Daley — they live. 

‘‘And those of us who were here 
last spring at Princeton, those of us 
who were in the forefront of the 
movement which led to the May 2 
demonstration, we go back to 
building better bars and more 
erotic tight displays. Welcome 
home.”’ 7 
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Welcomes Its Growing List of Owners and Tenants 


Baltzer Enterprises, Inc. _ 
Blau Kaptain & Associates 
Cambridge Hydrodynmics, Inc. 
Cara Electrolysis Studio 
Creative Business Decisions 
Dataset, Inc. 

Dunhill Personnel/Temps 
Health Care Resources 
Hyman Enterprises Corp. 
F.L. John & Associates 
Kingwood Associates 


_ Mershon Advisory Services 

PAT Group 

Pfeiffer, Inc. 

Philip David & Co. 

Phoenix Group 

Princeton Computer & Repair Center 
Princeton Junction Dental Associates 

Ray Engineers International 

Shiv Universal, Inc. | 

Paul Stewart Associates - 
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TWELVE ROSZEL PARK 


OFFICE CONDOMINIUMS 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


12 ROSZEL ROAD =| 
PRINCETON, N.J. 08540 ae 


For Information Call 609-987-8124 
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te To remind you that the Village is just loaded No purchase is necessary to win. Just pick up = 
£ with great gifts for all those gift-giving occasions an Entry Form at any Village shop or at Market SS ee 

ia coming up, we’ll be giving away 100 FREE gifts Hall between May 21 and June 19. The drawing ===: 
1 oS | in the Great Village Gift Giveaway. will be held at Market Hall on Mon., June 20, ee 

: Spendable gifts like Gift Certificates up to : and you need not be present to win. — 
he $100. Exquisite gifts like a Domain hand marble- So get out to the Village and get in on the 
+ ' ized Venetian sphere. Elegant gifts like a Piero Giveaway! While you’re at it, check out all the (al 

Erbacci handbag and a Reed & Barton silver super gifts for dads, grads, and brides. Come 

(0 Sen oo oon shaver from La Vake Jewelers. Fun gifts like a shop to your heart’s content Mon.—Sat. 

5 stuffed Garfield from Embraceable Zoo and 10-9; Sun. 12—6. Market Hall and Village 
3 _ Esprit T-shirts. Delicious gifts like lunches ahat restaurants are open longer. Discover the 

' : and dinners. Gifts you’d like to get, like a ay Ke cozy little Village with big city shopping. 
: ' weekend for 2 at the Marriott. 12 | And don’t miss the Great Gift Giveaway. . 
nn . . ~d 
ese Princeton Forrestal Village il 
: 4 ft College Road West & Route | behind the Marriott Hotel. For secret “‘backdoor"’ 
= OO directions from Princeton call for information at (609) 799-6363. 
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